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&€S Co. have the honour to announce 


PRINCESS MARY 


Viscountess Lascelles 

(Uniform with the Duchess of York) 
'A4N INTIMATE ‘AND ‘AUTHORITATIVE: LIFE-STORY OF THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
THEIR MAJSESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, BY ONE WHO HAS HAD_ SPECIAL 


FACILITIES, AND PUBLISHED WITH THE 


APPROVAL OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. 


by EVELYN GRAHAM 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous specially selected illustrations, 7s 6d net 
Of especial interest and importance is the publication of this authentic life-story of Princess Mary. The 


privileged opportunities for obtaining many hitherto unpublished dé é 
of her unfailing sympathy and charm, Princess Mary has won for herself the very deep affection of all classé 


this book is assured of an unusually enthusiastic reception. 


MORE STAGE FAVOURITES OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “ Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century” 
One volume, with coloured frontispiece by BLANCH and 16 illus., 21s nct 
Following the successful publication of “ Stage Favourites of the 
Eighteenth Century,” Mr. Lewis Melville has written this companion 
volume in which he discourses on those actresses who were famous 
during the latter half of the ciyhteenth century. Biographies are included 


6 


ef Frances Abington, Sarah Siddons, ctc., etc. (Ready Friday) 





author has had 


stails concerning the carly life of her Royal Highness. By reason 


»s of people, and 
(Ready 6th Sept.) 


THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES 
by G. LENOTRE 


Author of “ The Guillotine and its Servants” 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 21s net 

M. Lenotre has brought together and edited accounts of personal 
expericnce written by some of the few survivors of those terrible days of 
September, 1792, during which 1,500 prisoners, after a travesty of a trial, 
were slaughtered in the strects of Paris. This simple, detailed story gives 
a picture of an episode of almost incredible horror. The book concludes 
with a series of hitherto unpublished police reports of the murderers. 
(Ready Friday) 











THROUGH TERROR to FREEDOM 
by STELLA ARBENINA (Baroness Meyendorff) 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated, 18s net 

Stella Arbenina, who is an Englishwomas by birth, is married to Baron 
Paul Meyendorff, and lived in Petrograd until 1918, when she escaped 
from @ Bolshewthk prison. In this book she gives a vivid personal account 
cf her life before the war; of her acquaintance with members of the 
amperial family, and a host of famous people in politics, art, drama and 
literature. She describes, too, the Revolution’s first days of horror, the 
hardships endured and finally her arrest and life im prison. (6th Sept.) 


DANIEL O’CONNELL: — The Irish 
Liberator by DENIS GWYNN 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18s net 

In this new life of the Liberator, Mr. Denis Gwynn has applicd modern 
biographical methods to the famous Irishman whom Gladstone described 
as the greatest popular leader the world has ever seen. No other life 
reveals so dramatically the transition from the 18th century to modern 
times. Mr. Gwynn's intimate study shows him both as the passtonate 
idealist idolised by the people, and as a fearless demagogue. (6th Sept.) 





THINGS PAST: Reminiscences by 
The DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 218 net 


_A childhood spent alternately in an old Roman Palace and-in an old 
Elizabethan house buried in the depths of Norfolk—such was the dual 
existence of Vittoria Celonna until her twentieth year. After her marriage 
to the Prince of Teans, cldest son of the Duke of Sermoneta, she was 
qually familiar with Rome as she was with London. Intimate with 





Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’Annunzio, Pierpont Morgan, Marion Crawford, 
honoured by the friendship of King Edward, she has anecdotes about 
them all, (Ready 13th Sept.) 





THE DUNKELGRAF MYSTERY 
by O. V. MAECKEL, in collaboration 
with MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Special limited cdition, signed and numbered. In one large handsome 
volume, fully illustrated tn colour and black and hite, 21s net 

tic than the “ Diinkelgraf Mystery.” 

ch lady and her chivalrous com- 








There is no story more roma 
It is the true tale of a beautiful Fro 
panion to whom alone, for the last 35 years of her life, she ever spoke and 
in whose presence she ever unveiled. fter much research the secret 
the beautiful lady's identity is now disclosed for the first time. 

(Ready 13th Sept.) 











LIFE’S EBB AND FLOW: Tie Memoirs and 


Reminiscences of FRANCES, COUNTESS of WARWICK 


In one large handsome volume, with coloured frontispiece and 65 other illustrations, 24s net 
“TJ am descended from one side of Nell Gwynn: the other from Oliver Cromwell. The Nell in me 
is all discretion, the Noll would fain be heard.” Thus characteristically Frances, Countess of Warwick, 
whose world-famed beauty is only matched by her charm, courage and brains, opens her long-expected 
book of reminiscences and reflections. These memoirs portray intimately and vividly eminent personages 
of three reigns; in some parts they reveal, in others they throw a new and almost blinding light on 


social and political events. 


(Ready 6th Sept.) 
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Japan Looks at the Russo-Chinese Dispute By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
ANTI-VIVISECTION : A REPLY 
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Adult Education in England By J. DOVER WILSON, D.LITT. 

(Professor of Education, University of London) 
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FOR RELIGION: A REJOINDER 
By The Right Rev. THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 








Wordsworth’s Green Linnet By W. GARSTANG, D.Sc. 
(Professor of Zoology, University of Leeds) 
Coleridge and Imagination By IRVING BABBITT 


(Professor of French Literature, Harvard University) 
The Empress Frederick—I. By THE RIGHT HON. LORD ERNLE 
A PLEA FOR THE MAJORITY VOTE 
By The Rt. Hon. SIR E, HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 
The Criminal—I. Small Fry By A. R. L. GARDNER 
——SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

A FRESH START IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 

YOUNG RUSSIA. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN 
NORTHERN AFRICA. 

THE ROMAN QUESTION AND THE LATERAN 
AGREEMENTS. 

PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


Also Articles from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
ustralia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States 
and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a., unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 























‘THE REALIST. 


The New Journal of Scientific Humanism. 
Price 2s. net. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 
Imperialism, The Open Conspiracy, Lord Melchett and 


Lord Beaverbrock H. G. Wells 
How I Came By My Creed Bertrand Russell 
The Size of Living Things Julian Huxley 
Actinotherapy W. E. Dixon 
The Water Supply of England J. H. Coste 
Speech on Parliamentary Reform John Stuart Mill 
Germany’s Attitude to Other Countries Dr. M. J. Bonn 
Notes on Reaction in France Julian Benda 
Can Parliament be made Representative ? Ramsay Muir 
Money and the Relief of Unemployment Amber Blanco White 
Industrial Democracy in Great Britain W. Milne-Bailey 


Etc., etc., ete. 
To be obtained from all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


ON SOLWAY BRIDGE: Chapters XXIV.-XXV. By G. E. Mitton | 
TANGIER SMITH: A FRAGMENT OF COLONIAL HISTORY IN | 
TWO CONTINEN'S. By Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes 
BLACK ASTARTE: A SHORT STORY, By F. H. Dorset 
ETON, 1891—1896. By a K:S. of that Period 
A TANGLE: A SHORT STORY. By L. M. Crump 
NEW RURAL RIDES: LANCASHIRE. By Algernon Gissing 
THE SONG. By May Kendall 
POLYCHROMATA: III. THE ROAD. By J. Leslie Mitchell 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE ANIMAL MIND. | 
By Douglas Gordon 


WITH GARIBALDI IN 1860. 
By E. C. M. Bowra. Edited by Professor T. Okey 
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THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL By E. Ta SIMON, M.P. 
LIBERALISM AND THE NEW Bo IAMEN 
By noe MORRIS, K.C., M.P. 
THE Sige oy * ED WOUNDS OF “EUROPE 
By i ee Sir WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON, K.B.E. 
EL ECTORAL REFC By ee peel MUIR | 
THE MEANING OF RMPERIAL TRUSTEESH 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT "By H. G. WOOD | 
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THE BRITISH FRIENDS OF THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO 
By Professor GALLAVRESI 
A CENTURY OF —— -POETS By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
FOREIGN AFFAIR By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Problem of a The Hague pee Ao Conference. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
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| SOUTH AFRICA, 
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_ ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and Back. 
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| Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 




























Some queer pipes <3 
& the Supreme Tobacco 















Eskimo pipes 
The Eskimos have a primitive pipe, the stem 
of which is of wood, being split, hollowed 
and bound together with raw hide. The 
bowl is usuaily of stone and is lashed to 
the stem. Wood being scarce, however, 
walrus tusks and whale bone are more 
often used, the peculiar feature being the 
oblong pinels on the underside, which 
can be taken out for cleaning purposes. 
The bone pipes have figures scratched upon them, and 
the top of the stem is richly carved wth scenes of 


Eskimo life. But there is no need for such an 
elaborate pipe to enjoy— 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. GB, 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 

British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 

THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honerary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















IRTS 
PYIAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


Real Comfort 
Wear for Men. 


*“LUVISCA” 
PYJAMAS are cut and 
made that you may 
enjoy the utmost com- 
fort and repose in your 
night attire. “ Luvisca”’ 
Shirts and Soft Collars, 
equally comfortable in 
wear, have style and 
tastefulness that will do 
you credit in business 
and social affairs. 
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NEW 

— ERINIDS 
TAB 


If any difficulty in obtaining, 

write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Deft. 

58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

London, E.C. 1, for name of your 

nearest retailer and descriptive 
literature. 











MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


by sending a gift to 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.F. 11, 
to help the present 





As family of over 
received: 140, 

Two of 4,800 children, 
those who many cripples and 
have come ae nd 

in dhe babies, now in the 
past. care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
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The finishing touches 
given to a Kropp Razor 
SY before it is sent out to 
the public are in the opera- 
tions of Hollow Grinding 
and Glazing which are the 
peculiar genius of the Kropp 
craftsmen. 

10/6 
18/- 


In case, Black Handle ... 
Ivory Handle 


Fromall Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, etc. 






never requires grinding. 
Send postcard for a copy of ‘“‘ Shaver’s Kit ” booklet No. 155, 
(Wholesale only) OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 
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BACHELOR'S 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from “ My Lady 


icotine”” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anv- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy <o smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR }. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine? 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2!5 
Crave 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202.2/5. 40z.4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS Lp, 


are pee to the Public the 


‘CLASSIC 


10 INCH 





(BLUE LABEL) DovBLE-siprp 
Price 1/9 each. 


Electrically Recorded. 
Inaugurating this new departure they are including in thei 
first list of ““ CLASSIC” RECORDS 
READINGS BY 12 FAMOUS AUTHORS, 

in which you can HEAR YOUR FAVOURITE AU THORS 
SPEAKING to you from your gramophone in readings from 
their FAVOURITE WORKS. 

FAMOUS AUTHORS RECORD for DOMINION, 


IAN HAY reads from ‘“ The Lighter Side of School Life.” 
WwW. W. JACOBS reads from ‘‘ The Dreamer” and “ Shor 


te ws 


B. 


Cruises.” 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH reads from ‘“ The George and The 


Crown.” 
ROSE MACAULAY reads from Her Poems. 
COMPTON MACKENZIE reads from “ Rogues & Vagabonds,” 
A. E. W. MASON reads from ‘“ No Other Tiger.” 
A. A. MILNE reads from ‘“ Winnie the Pooh.’ 
ALFRED NOYES reads from His Collected Poems. 
H. de VERE STACPOOLE reads from ‘‘ The Drums of War." 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON reads from “* The Patchwork Papers,” 
HUGH WALPOLE reads from ‘“ Wintersmoon.” 
REBECCA WEST reads from “ Harriet Hume.” 


These Records are double-sided. 
Separate Records 1/9 each. 
To Purchasers of the Complete Set of Records (21/-) an 
Album to hold the records, with biographies, portraits and 
autographs, will be PRESENTED FREE. 


The Album without Records, 3/6. 

Hear these at your Local Dealer’s. 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 
55/57 GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


When N 


The Ferodo Book of Brakes 
gives valuable advice on how 
to use your brakes and, equally 
important, when not to brake. 
It also contains diagrams and 
descriptions of the braking 
systems of 21 popular cars, 
with hints on adjustment and 
maintenance. 


Sir Henry Segrave’s ‘Golden Arrow” and 
Captain Malcolm Campbell's “ Bluebird ” 
were both fitted with Kerodo Brake and 
Clutch Linings, 
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Write for a copy 
—post free—asi- 
ing for Edition 

ae? and 
mention the 
make of your 
car. 



























































REGISTERED 


BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED, 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, via STOCKPORT. 
Depots and Agents: Manchester, 


Brighton, Leeds, 
Tyne, Carlisle, 





Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Newcastle-on- 


London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, 
Coventry, 


Glasgow, Aberdeen and Belfast. rt 
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News of the Week 


Reparations 
Y far the most welcome news of the week has been 
the triumph of Mr. Snowden at The Hague. It is 
true that he has not obtained all that he demanded, but his 
success is in some ways the greater for that, because he has 
succeeded in controlling himself and has kept an admirable 
perspective. He has refrained from causing the break- 
down of the Conference merely in order to get the last 
fragment of his claim, just though that claim was. He 
recognizes that it is not wise, even if it is possible, to take 














Vita 


the highest line of logic or legal right when the negotiations 
are with men who represent a myriad of various interests 
and the workings of whose minds can never be wholly 
intelligible to those who are not of their nationality. In 
fine, he has shown sufficient reverence for the truth that 
money was always of small moment in comparison with 
the great issues which lay behind and which depended 
upon a friendly decision at The Hague. Mr. Snowden 
has indeed done wonderfully well to have got about 
eighty per cent. of his financial demands while 


saving the Conference and very plainly emphasizing the 
two great principles that British policy is not in French 
ieading strings and that the recommendations of experts 
appointed for a special and limited purpose are not those 
of plenipotentiaries. We hope, however, that impolite 
language will not be mistaken for an essential part of 
firmness as a result of these transactions. Mr. Snowden 
would have placed the mark of brilliance on his policy 
if he had added a suaviter to his fortiter. 
* * * * 


An agreement in principle was not reached till 


midnight on Tuesday after seven hours of  ex- 
hausting and anxious controversy. It covers both the 
distribution of annuities and deliveries in kind. The 


French, Italians, Japanese and Belgian delegations made 
their final proposals in the presence of the British delega- 
tion. Their proffered adjustments, which are subject to 
the consent of Germany, will secure to Great Britain, 
within the framework of the Young Plan, £2,000,000 
annually. Of this sum £1,800,000 will consist of annuities 
guaranteed by the other creditor Governments. It was 
further agreed that Great Britain should receive 
£900,000 from the balance of the unconditional annuity 
available for distribution under the Young Plan, and 
finally, from a rearrangement of the annual amount of 
the unconditional annuities without increasing the total, 
an additional £2,100,000. For this rearrangement 
Germany’s consent will again be necessary. Altogether 
Great Britain is to receive £4,800,000 in unconditional 
annuities. As regards deliveries in kind, the Italian dele- 
gation undertook that the Italian State Railways shall 
buy one million tons of British coal annually for three 
years at the best British export market price. 
* * * * 

When we write on Thursday, Germany has not yet 
given her consent. Her view is that she not only 
sacrifices her share of the £15,000,000 accruing from the 
change-over from the Dawes Plan to the Young Plan— 
a share estimated at £7,500,000—but that she will have 
to meet an increase in Reparation payments during the 
early years of the Young Plan which she estimates at 
£2,000,000. What is she to get in return? No doubt 
she will ask for the fixing of a definite and early date for 
the evacuation of the Rhineland, and the decision rests 
with France and Belgium. We trust that there will 
be no attempt at such hard bargaining as would frustrate 
the Hague ‘Conference after all. Mr. Snowden spoke at 
the beginning of the Conference as though he expected 
no more money from Germany, yet Germany took her 
share in raising the money to satisfy him. She should 
be helped and humoured now. 

* * * * 


Among all the foreign comment which we have read 
on Mr. Snowden’s conduct at The Hague, we appreciate 
most that in the New York World. For example :— 


If we understand Mr. Snowden’s position, it comes down to the 
insistence that at this conference the usual réles are to be reversed. 
This time France is to bid and pay in some kind of coinage for 
British support of a plan which is framed to promote the general 
interests of Europe, whereas in the past it is the British who have 
always had to bid and pay for French support. It is surprising. 
But it is surprising only because it is a British Government which 
has taken such a position. If France or Italy or the United States 
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were threatening to disrupt the conference because its nationalistic 
interests were not sufficiently placated, the world would feel that 
everything was proceeding normally. How, then, can one account 
for this sudden change of attitude? It is ‘not difficult, we think, 
to explain it. For ten years the British have stood for a policy 

which meant the merging of immediate national rights in the 
longer international interest. They have had to deal with obstruc- 
tion and reluctance in pursuing this policy, and gradually the 
conviction has crystallized in the minds of the British people that 
they were the milch cow of Europe. It is probable that Mr. Snowden 
has helped to remind the Continental Powers rather vividly that 
international appeasement is not something they reluctantly consent 
to when they have been paid their price, but something they 
themselves need so badly that it is worth paying a heavy price to get. 


Palestine . " ? i 

The disturbances in Palestine have been much graver 
than mere riots provoked by a religious encounter between 
the Arabs and Jews in the Capital. We have explained 
in a leading article how religious feeling has grown by 
brooding upon old disputes. The outbreak at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem was no doubt the first act in a fresh open 
feud, but there are signs that there had been deliberate 
preparation in various parts of the country, particularly 
among the Arabs. The Colonial Office on Tuesday reported 
that the casualties so far were 148 killed and 426 wounded. 
The Jews were the chief sufferers. In some places the 
attacks by the Arabs were noticeably organized and, 
unless the reports are very misleading, some of the 
attacks must be described as massacres. 


* * * * 


It is a sad fact that one of the best-known Jewish 
peacemakers, Mr. Harold Weiner, a talented lawyer, 
who had as many Arab as Jewish diewids, was among the 
killed. Complaints from both parties to the religious 
strife that the Government of Palestine has been partial 
suggest that it must have been as nearly impartial as 
possible. The Arabs speak of the Government as “ a pro- 
Jewish Government.” On the other hand we note in the 
Times a letter from Bishop Gore confessing the shame 
which he and some of his friends feel at the avoidable 
sufferings of the Jews. The ships from Malta and the 
troops who have been hurried from Egypt are already 
ample to police those parts of Palestine which are still 
affected by riots, but the Government’s anxicties extend 


to a wider field. The tribesmen of Transjordan are said © 


to be inflamed by sympathy with their co-religionists and 
in Syria the French are finding it necessary to take severe 
precautions. The Allenby bridge between Transjordan 
and Palestine is, of course, carefully guarded. 
* * * . 

The New Working Week in Russia 

The Riga correspondent of the Times reports the 
decision of the Council of People’s Commissars in Russia 
to establish a five-day working week. This decision is 
part of the so-called “‘ Pyatiletka ” or “ Five-Year Plan 
of Economic Development.” Under this plan—which, 
we believe, has been having some success in increased 
output—the factories work all the year round without 
stopping, except on a few National days. Sunday is 
thus abolished, but every workman gets his sixth day 
as a “ day off.” The rest is a matter of arrangement, so 
that only one sixth of the workers are idle on any one 
day. The correspondent says that the abolition of Sunday 
is an incident in this scheme and has no anti-religious 
purpose, though, no doubt, it would be satisfactory to 
the Soviet if it were anti-religious in effect. The great 
object of the “ Pyatiletka ” is to turn Russia from a 
characteristically agrarian State into an agrarian-indus- 
trial State. In the Soviet Union at present only 5 per 
cent. to 7 per cent. of the workers are employed in non- 
agricultural industry. The aim, however, is by no means 
the reduction of labour on the land—the oflicial cry is for 
mechanized agriculture. 


The Cotton Dispute 
The award of the Arbitration Board under Mr. Justice 
Swift was announced last week, after we had gone to 
press. Sharing the view that “ something must he 
done to allevi ate the present position” the Board 
supported the demand of the employers for some redye. 
tion of wages. The actual award was half the amount 
of the Gain to take effect from the week ending Septem. 
ber 14th. Not a very impressive decision, it will be said, 
but it is only fair to add that the arbitrators followed it 
up by a reference to the task of reorganizing the industry, 
which falls to the sub-committee of the Committee of 
Civil Research. In plain English this means. that 
Lancashire is all for retiring into her shell again, now 
that her differences have been aired a little—and the 
winds of criticism have blown. The employers certainly 
could not have chosen a better moment for a trial of 
strength than the “ wakes ” period. 
* * * 


We confess we do not altogether like this bashfulness, 
and we are not surprised that within the industry itself 
the finding of the Board has had a very mixed reception, 
Cotton is certainly a sensitive plant, but fresh air never 
did harm to any growing organism. The Editor of the 
Lancashire Daily Post, writing last Sunday in the 
Observer, applied a salutary douche of common sense to 
both the operatives, who expect magic from the Graham 
Committee of Inquiry, and to the master spinners, who 
imagine the good old days to be waiting round the 
corner. As he says, the only cure is “ hard co-operative 
effort in an industry drastically reorganized from 
mutually destructive small units to a big combine basis.” 
And, as we said recently, our cotton magnates will have 
to put their pride in their pocket and take lessons in 
Rationalization from Japan. 

* * * 
The Wool Dispute 

It is suggested that arbitration is likewise the appro- 
priate remedy for the differences between employers 
and operatives in the wool trade. Here again it might 
be possible to split the difference between we 9.09 per 
cent. reduction of wages, which is the “ minimum” 
demand of the employers, and the 7.25 per cent. figure 
put forward by the men’s leaders, though not accepted 
by the unions. We do not, however, feel very friendly 
towards this sort of solution by outsiders. It would 
needlessly impair the authority and efficiency of the 
revived Joint Industrial Council in a trade which hitherto 
has been a model of industrial co-operation. Last 
Saturday, the National Association of Unions in the 
Textile Trade refused to sanction a demand for a strike 
throughout the industry in the event of any one employer 
or employers’ group reducing wages before a general 
agreement should have been reached. The executive 
committee retains “full authority ” to deal with the 
situation. 

* * * * 
The Constitution of the Labour Party 

The draft of the new Constitution for the Labour Party 
has been published in readiness for the Conference of 
the Party at Brighton. To those outside the Party the 
chief points of interest are perhaps the proposal to create 
a new class of National Associate Member, and the pro 
posed new rules for choosing and binding Parliamentary 
candidates. The new class of Associate Member is n0 
doubt designed to bring in on easier terms than are 
available for the ordinary member persons who cat 
their living by their brains, and who are supposed to 
have been hovering on the fringes of the Party, hall 
attracted and half repelled by its rigours, Possibly a fly 
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is being cast over dissatisfied Liberals. The new regula- 
tions for Parliamentary candidates will cause a gasp 
among those who cherish personal independence. 
* * * * 

The Haig Statue 

Qn Tuesday Mr. Lansbury, First Commissioner of 
Works, stated that he proposed shortly to hold a meeting 
io discuss the Haig statue. The Times says that he had 
intended to wait for the return of Lord D’Abernon, the 
chairman of the assessors, but evidently that would mean 
too long a delay as Lord D’Abernon is not expected home 
fom the Argentine till October. Lady Haig will doubt- 
less be represented at the meeting, and it is suggested 
that her representative might be Sir Herbert Lawrence, 
who was Lord Haig’s Chief of Staff in 1918. We can 
only hope that the claims of propriety, sentiment, and art 
wil, somehow, all be satisfied. Our own feeling is that 
statues of famous men which are set up at the public 
expense should be, frankly, portraiture. Posterity will 
be chiefly interested in knowing what its famous men 
were like. Public statues are a kind of extension of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

* * * * 


Nevertheless, it is irksome for those who feel that the 
most vigorous artistic expression is seldom found in 
exactness or close description to be in temporary alliance 
with those who unfailingly confuse great art with a 
minute resemblance. If the determination of artists 
to get away from exactness becomes strong enough, as 
it conceivably might some day, then there would be a 
case for bringing to an end the invidious and unprofitable 
attempt to commemorate our great men by personal 
statues. They could be honoured by designs which 
did not pretend to represent them. But, in the meantime, 
we feel quite clearly that the statue of Lord Haig should 
be like Lord Haig, and that he should be mounted ona 
horse sufficiently like a cavalry charger. 

* * * * 


General Liman von Sanders 

General Liman von Sanders, whose death is announced, 
deserved most of the credit for the memorable Turkish 
defence of Gallipoli. He went to Turkey in 1913, to 
reorganize the Turkish army on the German model. He 
met with plenty of opposition from unwilling Turkish 
officers, but in the main he succeeded. He has put on 
record his disagreement with the official British view 
that Bulair was not the right spot for the principal British 
attack on Gallipoli. No doubt he was influenced by his 
soldier’s eye for country, which is necessarily different 
from the seaman’s eye for depth of water and a lee shore, 
It was, indeed, the impossibility of bringing ships near 
enough to the beach at Bulair which caused the rejection 
of all idea of attacking at that point. At the end of the 
Dardanelles campaign he tried to save Palestine, which 
was in mortal danger owing to the failure of Enver 
Pasha’s crack-brained scheme of conquering Egypt by 
way of Palestine. It was impossible for him to succeed ; 
the Turkish resistance crumbled away under his eyes. 
He will be remembered as a daring and brilliant soldier, 
but much less favourably in his quasi-political capacity, 
though even in that matter he was only the servant of 
Kaiserism. 
* * * * 
The Schneider Trophy 
On Tuesday the Schneider Trophy Organizing Committee 
of the Royal Aero Club announced that the race for 
the Trophy would take place on September 7th as 
arranged, even if there should be no foreign entries. 
In that case the British competitors would not merely 
fly over the course but would race among themscives, 





Happily the next day Italy ended all doubts by stating 
that she was sending two machines to compete. Recently 
she had the great misfortune to lose, through a crash, 
Captain Motta, one of her most accomplished racing 
pilots. She deserved, and received, the deep sympathy of 
Englishmen who had been much looking forward to his 
visit. But it was not expected that the Italians would 
propose that the race should be postponed. This however 
they did, basing the request not only on the death of 
Captain Motta, but on the recent unsatisfactory weather 
in Italy, and on other mishaps which had delayed their 
plans. They quoted a precedent for delay, and hinted 
that the good sportsmanship of Great Britain would 
make postponement natural and easy. 
* * * * 


The British answer was that the international rules 
governing the race were not capable of alteration, and 
that, in any case, the British alone could not 
alter them. This interpretation of the rules has since 
been confirmed by the governing international body. 
We are glad of this confirmation, as an international 
contest of this sort would become unmanageable if it 
were to depend on subtle versions of good sportsmanship. 
It is much better that each country should abide by its 
own accidents. The two-year period of preparation 
between the races is long enough, and ought not to be 
capriciously changed. The weather naturally favours 
some countries more than others, but the Englishman 
must be rare indeed who would argue that the weather 
particularly favours him. 

%: * * * 
Mr. Lansbury and the Parks 

The recent deputation of the Sunlight League to Mr. 
Lansbury may have some result. On Tuesday he said 
that he saw no reason why he should not grant the 
request of the League for facilities for sun-bathing on 
the banks of the Serpentine. The doctors all tell us to 
let the sun shine upon us as much as we possibly can, 
but if we did so in a practical way in Hyde Park we 
should find ourselves in conflict with the police. Mr. 
Lansbury sees no objection to putting up shelters for the 
purpose. He also advocates mixed bathing in the 
Serpentine. We agree. At present women do not bathe 
in the Serpentine at all. It is ridiculous and tantalizing 
to turn from our illustrated papers, with their pictures 
of unembarrassed sun-bathers at Deauville and elsewhere, 
to the emptiness of the Serpentine on a sweltering day. 

X* * * * 


Mr. Lansbury has spoken gratefully of the progressive 
sympathies of Sir Lionel Earle in such matters. The 
right spirit has at least been active during the past few 
weeks in removing from within public parks some un- 
necessary railings. The conduct of the public in observing 
the amenities is not likely to improve as quickly as it 
might if emphasis is not laid on the public’s own respon- 
sibility. When every member of the public feels instinc- 
tively that he is part-owner of a State or Municipal park, 
and that he has a right to resent injury to his own pro- 
perty, we shall begin to make a real advance. This feeling 
js positively discouraged by superfluous fences which 
seem to advertise the presumption that the public can 


never be trusted. 
* re * x 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
1014; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago, 102%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85%; ; on 
Wednesday week 85}; a year ago 89§. Conversion Loan (3} 
percent.) wason Wednesday 727x.d.; on Wednesday week 744; 
a year ago 762x.d. 
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Palestine 


T is very unfair to blame either the Government of 
Palestine, or Great Britain as the Mandatory Power, 
for the religious riots which have caused so much blood- 
shed and suffering. All that the Government of Palestine 
have done is to try to keep a tolerant balance between 
the interests of the Arab and Jewish zealots whose nerves 
seem to be constantly on edge. It may be said that 
the authorities had a fair warning last year of the pro- 
bability of further trouble, and that they should have 
done something then to prevent it. They might, of 
course, have asked the British Government for stronger 
forces if they were sure that trouble was brewing, but if 
they had imposed a working arrangement on both parties 
——we see now that it would have been useless to invite 
the parties to enact a voluntary agreement—they would 
have been accused by one or the other, perhaps by both, 
of interference. And stronger forces would no doubt 
have been regarded as provocative. In these circum- 
stances the Government, though they may have been too 
optimistic, continued to. assert complete religious free- 
dom, as indeed they are required to do by the Mandate, 
and for the rest they tried to encourage in the rivals that 
spirit of accommodation which is the only ultimate 
remedy for strife. This policy might very well have 
succeeded, and its failure is not a reason for condemning 
it. 

Great Britain is also being unfairly accused of trying 
to make good her past indifference to her obligations 
under the Mandate by an excessive dispiay of force. 
A picture is drawn of misunderstood races being inexcus- 
ably subjected to military high-handedness. We cannot 
help feeling thankful in these circumstances that a 
Labour Prime Minister is responsible, for it is not to be 
supposed that the charges of military despotism which 
are being brought against him in various parts of the 
world are believed in here, or will have a very long life 
anywhere. No sensible person in this country wants 
to see the Jews receiving religious privileges at the 


expense of the Arabs, or the Arabs being deprived of 


their plain rights in order to please the Jews. If a 
Conservative Government had been in power here they 
would have expected, in the inevitable course of politica] 
argument, to be reproached with Jingoism if they had 
done what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has done. But it is 
only within his own party that Mr. MacDonald will be 
blamed. We are satisfied that he has sent no more ships, 
aeroplanes, tanks and troops to Palestine than he thought 
necessary for his purpose. The Labour Government 
will learn while they live. Some of the Ministers will 
not like to be reminded of what they themselves have 
said in the past, when they are charged, as they will be, 
with “ bombing innocent persons.” But this experience 
will be an essential part of their learning. 

Although Moslem and Jewish strife in Palestine is a 
very old story, what is happening now had its particular 
starting-point last year. The Wailing Wall was then, 
as now, a scene of dispute. This Wall is said to be the 
only remaining part of the Jewish Temple. It is naturally 
to the Jews a monument of extraordinary holiness, 
comparable with the Tomb of Abraham, or with the 
Rock of Sacrifice at Jerusalem, which is reputed to be 
the rock upon which Abraham proposed to sacrifice 
Isaac. Pious Jews have made it a religious practice 
to meet at the Wall to lament their fallen greatness. 
Readers of a Jewish litany for use on such occasions, 
which was printed in the Times of Monday, will admit 
the nobility of the lamentation, The Jews historically 


have a genius for grief; the spirit of those who sat down 
by the waters of Babylon and wept lives on, if we May 
judge from the extract in the Times, with scarcely any 
diminution of the high quality of the passion and the 
language. 

Unfortunately from the Jewish point of view, the 
pavement which passes by the Wall is in the unquestioy. 
able legal ownership of Arabs. It belongs to an Arab 
benevolent society. There is a. right of way along the 
pavement ; and it would seem that though it would be 
a gross abuse on the part of either the Governmens 
or the Moslems to prevent the Jews from saying thei; 
prayers at the Wall—and inserting little written prayer 
in its cracks, according to their custom—the pavement 
is hardly the place for formal services requiring furniture 
and ritual apparatus. The complaint of the Moslems 
last year was that the Jews brought chairs and benches 
and set up a screen, as though they were trying to estab. 
lish a legal claim. The Jews, on their side, explained 
that the screen was merely used to separate the sexes, 
as is always done in Jewish worship. When the Arabs 
reported the matter to the police the police ordered the 
removal of the screen. As, however, the Jews delayed 
in removing it, the police removed it themselves—and 
were, thereupon, accused of despotic and blasphemous 
interference. 

One can imagine how the religious animosity swelled 
from this stage onwards. The Jews reflect that the 
Mandate which gave Zion a home has turned, after all, 
to bitterness. In the old days, when the Arabs were in 
complete control of Palestine, they were strong enough 
not to trouble themselves much about Jewish practices, 
And even the Turks did very little to disturb the Jews. 
It is true that the Sultan Abdul Hamid was a master 
of massacre, but when massacre did not happen to be 
an act of policy with him he treated outlying positions 
of his Empire with considerable detachment. 

This year the reopening of the dispute at the Wailing 
Wall seems to be immediately traceable to some young 
Zionists. It is highly credible that they came, as has 
been said, from that new Jewish city of Telaviv, adjoining 
Jaffa, which is a centre of modern Jewish progress and 
hustle, somewhat on the plan of a mushroom American 
city. The young men held a meeting at the Wall to 
protest against what they called the degradation of a 
year ago; they made speeches and produced a Tlag. 
They had applied for permission to hold this meeting, 
and perhaps it would have been better if permission 
had been refused. But, after all, the authorities erred, 
if they erred at all, on the side of tolerance. The next 
thing was an application from the Arabs for leave to 
hold a meeting at the Wall in order that they might 
answer the statements of the Young Zionists. The 
authorities again gave permission, no doubt thinking 
that thus alone could they prove their impartiality. 
This meeting developed into a grave riot. Fighting and 
murder spread throughout the towns and_ villages in 
Palestine, and the Jews have been by far the greatest 
sufferers. 

It is natural that there should have been reactions 
among Jews in America and Poland and_ elsewhere, 
and among Moslems in India and Egypt. It may be 


thought that Indian Moslems, looking round for a new 
cause to replace their Khalifat movement,which was brought 
to an end by the extinction of the Khaliphate by the 
Turks, will not be sorry to champion the Arabs in Pales- 
tine. But really the danger seems to be shadowy. The 
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religious connexion between Palestine and India is very 
distant. No complications of this sort are likely to follow 
if peace is restored quickly. When order reigns again the 
next thing will be to consider some “ settlement ’? which 
will prevent religious rioting in future, since reliance 


upon mere mutual forbearance has ended in complete 


disappointment. It is certainly difficult to see how a 
“settlement ” can be brought about—just as difficult 
as, let us say, in the case of the perpetual Moslem-Hindu 
strife in India—but an attempt must be made. The 
Government themselves, acting in a strictly judicial 
spirit, will have to decide, 


The Gold Rush 


T is the peculiar privilege of this country to mediate, 
l as it were, between America and Europe, to make 
it possible for an America which is still not ready to play 
her rightful part at Geneva nevertheless to link up with 
the world movement of co-operation for the effective pro- 
secution of peace and security. In the turmoil of the past 
few weeks two incidents, neither of which on the surface 
appeared to have any connexion with the controversy at 
The Hague, deserve to be singled out as milestones on the 
road to this efficient Anglo-American collaboration. We 
refer, first of all, to the interview of the Prime Minister 
at Edinburgh with Mr. T. Lamont (who, with Mr. Owen 
Young, was largely responsible for the arrangements for 
an International Bank of Settlements) at a time when the 
(Continental Press was loud in its denunciation of Great 
Britain’s lone hand and obstructionist policy. Here, for 
the first time, was an outward and visible sign of the close 
relation subsisting between the two Administrations, 
relected in the confabulation of the Governors of the 
Bank of England and the Federal Reserve System. In 
the same week, when the Federal Reserve Bank, still on 
the defensive against the speculators, raised its rate to 
six per cent., the “ old lady,” instead of her usual docile 
application of the Bank Rate machinery, made no change, 
and, what is more, Mr. Montagu Norman thought fit to 
make an explanatory statement as to the situation. In 
fact, for the first time for many years, the Bank of 
England has allowed its gold reserve to fall below the 
assumed safety level (it is now about £140,000,000), even 
though for financial reasons America, for political reasons 
France or Germany, may be expected to make a further 
drain upon our gold resources. The rumour that a special 
credit had been opened in New York for the Bank was 
promptly discounted, but it is certain that our financial 
authorities would not be risking a gradual depletion of 
our reserve—just as Mr. Snowden would not have made 
his stand on behalf of the Treasury—unless Great Britain 
could count on America’s good will. This expression in our 
policy of the confidence and understanding which has long 
been known to subsist between the Bank of England and 
the Federal Reserve Bank is of the highest importance in 
its bearing on the whole question of international financial 
reconstruction. 

For, in the face of the latest exhibition of the old Adam 
in Europe, how easy it would be and how natural, for 
America to sit back on her throne of ‘‘ independence” and 
rest her head on her pillow of gold! The Hague Con- 
ference, which was intended to make possible the final 
liquidation of the War, has, on the contrary, created— 
io all appearances—yet another obstacle to that organiza- 
tion of the world community as a world community, which 
is demanded by elementary common sense. So long as the 
behaviour of the Government and the Press of the several 
European Powers bears the impress of the old national 
selfishness, so long as considerations of “ prestige ” 
generate more sparks of envy, hatred, and malice, the 
ordinary American citizen cannot but be confirmed in his 
belief in Europe’s original sin. And so the vicious circle 
persists ; Europe disunited and giving hostages to Mars 
because of her load of debt to America, the United States 
in all innocence sharpening the fangs of the “ snarling 


wolves ” because of a rooted conviction—now undeniably 
strengthened—-that all the money her Government re nits 
on account of the War Debts will be once again trans- 
formed into the sinews of war, as one after the other the 
nations desert the way of peace. 

That is the measure of the problem of peace which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Hoover have set them- 
selves to solve. We have used the singular advisedly, 
for in reality, although there are many factors, there is 
only one problem. The Prime Minister in his carefully- 
worded statement as to the progress of the disarmament 
conversations has said enough, we think, to show that 
our Government is conscious of its tremendous responsi 
bility. The Hague Conference, whatever may be the im- 
mediate result of the wranglings about Reparations and 
the Rhineland, is only an episode, the reduction of arma- 
ments itself only a part of the process of rebuilding human 
society so as to prevent the scourge of war—that which 
Professor Gilbert Murray has well defined as “ the ordeal of 
this generation.” The task of statesmanship and public 
opinion—in these days the two are necessarily comple- 
mentary—is to establish in every field of endeavour the 
principle that the only real security for the nations is 
in co-operation ; and having established it to maintain 
that co-operation with all the moral and economic force 
we possess. 

If we would peep behind the facade of the Hague we 
should see that the crux of the matter is in the world’s 
monetary situation. 

The world’s gold production at present amounts to 
about £800,000,000. The demand for gold, on the other 
hand, has increased considerably as compared with 
1914, owing to :— 

(a) the rise of the international price-level to between 40 and 50 
per cent. above the pre-War average, and 

(b) the “* unscientific ’? restoration of the gold standard in Great 
Britain and other countries, many of which did not previously make 
provision for an independent Gold Reserve. 

We are certainly not of those who deplore the late Gov- 
ernment’s return to the gold standard or attribute to that 
manoeuvre the plight of British trade. On the contrary 
we maintain that this act of faith was fully justified, be- 

rause the act of legal stabilization itself, which was 
promptly followed up in other countries, contributed to a 
large extent to create the economic, financial, and psycho- 
logical conditions which make the normal working of the 
system possible. But the old laissez-faire conditions are 
obviously no longer practicable. With the present relative 
scarcity of gold (so much of it, indeed, being sterilized, and 
that in America, in particular, not fulfilling even its ordi. 
nary “ reserve ” function in international trade), the “gold 
rush” of recent years—i.e., the “simultaneous and 
competitive efforts (of the nations) to secure metallic 
reserves ’’—is madness. This was, fortunately, recognized 
by the leading bankers and economists and a powerful 
stimulus to co-operation on the part of the Central Banks 
of various countries was supplied first by the Genoa 
Conference of 1922, and subsequently by a Conference 
of the leading Central Banks at Washington in July, 
1927. At the same time a joint committee was set up under 
the League of Nations, composed of representatives of 
the International Labour Office and the Economic and 
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Financial Section of the League. A special delegation 
from that Committee began sitting on Monday (26th) 
to resume this important study of “ the causes of fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold and their bearing on 
international economic life.” Here, as in other spheres, 
the League can at present do little else but hold a watching 
brief. 

The “practice of continuous co-operation among 
Central Banks . . .” recommended by the Genoa 
Conference was maintained satisfactorily until the 
spring of 1927. Then, as if to celebrate the stabilization 
of the frane by her own unaided efforts, France through 
her Central Bank reverted to her old habit of hoarding 
gold and in particular withdrawing gold from abroad 
for non-economic purposes. Her action was then aptly 
described in the City as “a financial Ruhr adventure,” 
and during the last few weeks we have had a further 
example of the Bank of France’s endeavour to use a 
drain of gold from London as a means of political 
pressure. 

Krance is by no means the only offender against the 
spirit of financial co-operation ; but it is as well that the 
public over here should appreciate this aspect of the 
Hague Conference. As Mr. Robert Boothby suggested 


—. 
in a letter to the Times on August 9th, the British 
Government’s firm stand may have been dictated, ot 
simply by considerations of financial justice or even of g 
far-sighted peace policy, but also by the conviction that 
now or never the French Government has to be persuade 
to call a halt to its narrow financial policy and make g 
serious effort at monetary co-operation. We agree vit 
Mr. Boothby that “ international action to economize 
the use of gold and to regulate its value in terms of 
commodities is probably the most urgent  econoni, 
requirement of the world to-day.” It is now or neye 
because the International Bank of Settlement proposed 
by the Young Committee is an instrument ready to 
hand for operating precisely such an_ internation] 
policy. We can understand now the eagerness of th 
British experts to assent to the Young Report with jt; 
manifest “ injustice” to this country: we can unde. 
stand, too, and sympathize with the determination of 
our representatives at The Hague that, if the Young 
Report is to stand, the several countries shall give 
practical evidence—such as Great Britain has already 
given—of their readiness to substitute  internation| 
co-operation in the use of gold for the senseless scrambk 
of the last few years. 


The Health of the People 


UDICIOUS students of vital statistics look upon 
e Sir George Newman’s annual Report as one of 
the most fascinating publications of the year. It is 
always readable, because Sir George moves easily among 
figures, and deteets and expounds tendencies. The 
Report of this Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health deals, of course, only with England and Wales, 
but that means that it deals with a population of thirty- 
nine and a half millions out of a total population of 
about forty-four and a half millions. 

He tells us that the year 1928 was not only an excep- 
tionally healthy year, but was perhaps the healthiest 
on record. Better organization of health, longer life, 
and reduced birth-rate are having notable and _ visible 
effects upon the “age constitution” of the nation. 
For more than a generation the proportion of children 
has been decreasing, and the proportion of persons past 
the prime of life has been increasing. The Registrar- 
General in 1928 estimated that the population contained 
8.1 per cent. of children under five, but 15.8 per cent. of 
persons over 55. Amongst the latter the women out- 
numbered the men by more than half a million. 

It is expected that by the year 1941, only 7.5 per cent. of 
the population will be children, and that more than 
19 per cent. will be persons over 55. When it is remem- 
bered that at the beginning of the twentieth century 
children outnumbered those in late middle age and old 
age, the remarkable character of the change will be 
appreciated. 

In 1928 the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by only 
five per thousand. In 1901 the excess of births over 
deaths was 11.6 per thousand. ‘“ We are almost,” says 
Sir George, “within sight of a stationary population.” 
A generation ago such a prospect would have caused 
consternation. Sociologists conventionally looked upon 
a rising birth-rate as a pledge of the future industrial 
capacity of the nation. The slightest downward wavering 
in the rate caused them to predict a national decline. 
A falling birth-rate was a sinister portent to be viewed 
as gravely as prophecies about the exhaustion of the 
coal-seams of Great Britain. We know now that our 
coal is not likely to be exhausted within any period that 
we need trouble about, and that by the date of exhaus- 


tion coal would in any case probably be no longer neces. 
sary as a source of energy. Thus also does the birth-rate 
cease to affect us with its old hauntings. It is recognized 
to-day that England and Wales are already about a 


_ Closely populated as is possible for reasonable mait- 


tenance. At all events, a new balance will have to be 
struck between urban and rural populations if the 
numbers are to be safely increased. The actual number 
of children born in 1928 was 660,267—an increase of 
6,095 over the previous year—but the figure of that 
year was the lowest on record. The deaths in 1928 wer 
460,389, which was 24,220 fewer than in 1927. 

The figures of infant mortality continually improve, 
but it is a strange and disturbing fact that they ar 
accompanied by an increase in the maternal death-rate, 
The deaths of infants under one year old in 1928 numbetel 
42.960. In 1910 the figure was 94,579. In other words 
infant mortality has been more than halved in eighteen 
years. The maternal death-rate for 1928, on the othe 
hand, reached 4.42 per thousand, and was the highest 
recorded since 1911. Sir George suggests that it is useless 
to talk merely about improving the conditions in mater 
institutions, as he is convinced that the majority ¢ 
births will continue to take place in the “ homes 
the people.” An improvement in domestic midwifery, 
therefore, is the real objective. 

One further comment. Sir George puts in its prope 
perspective the alarm about  post-vaccinal  nervow 
disease. He shows that nervous disease was an extreme 
small group, and that it was by no means peculiar 
to vaccination. It followed attacks of influenza, measles, 
whooping cough and chicken-pox. ‘* Vaccination,” he 
adds, “* is our sheet-anchor against smallpox.” 
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The Problem of Suffering 


MAN was recounting how that of late the slings and 
A arrows of outrageous fortune had been hurled at 
jim, and was saying that he felt it to be unjust. It may 
ie that one’s extempore response was only the greeting 
ofa fellow-sufferer. But to a private sense of the intel- 
ectual advantage conferred by our provisional theodicy 
there was joined a strong feeling of need for a restating, 
in terms congruent with modern modes of thought, of the 








(hristian doctrine in its bearing upon pain. The doctrine 
which has for millions been a guiding-star or a pillow, as 
the case may be, is now by too many educated men 
ignored, under the impression that it stands confuted and 
that its supersession by the aridity of unfaith is rational : 
restatement serves at least for the testing afresh of its 
philosophical adequacy. The point raised by my friend 
respecting justice brings before us that problem in 
philosophy which in its manifest bearing upon the conduct 
and quality of life is of weightier import than any other. 

It is not unreasonable to speak of happiness as the aim 
of our being. But the word may suggest hedonistic con- 
ceptions, and Aristotle’s word, ‘‘ eudaimonia,” best 
rendered ‘‘ well-being,” is a much better term. Whea 
Dante referred to Aristotle as “ the master and leader of 
the human reason,” it was on the specific ground that the 
philosopher had apprehended well-being as the goal of 
being. That goal may be attained in the individual life, 
through a threefold set of adjustments of attitude. 

First, there is a conflict of impulses within, and these 
need co-ordinating. Thus, to borrow an illustration from 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, a man may wish to spend the 
evening drinking and may wish to be fit for his work on 
the morrow; one of these impulses will have to be 
subordinated to the other: and so throughout the whole 
range of life-impulses—it is all a matter of adjustments. 
On the harmonious co-ordination of impulses depends the 
possibility of fruitful activity. 

Secondly, there is the social environment; for man, 
belonging to society, needs to be in right relations to his 
fellows. Experience, it may be briefly said, supports the 
Christian teaching that the more nearly the relation 
achieved by one’s adjustments shall approximate to love, 
the higher will be the degree of one’s well-being, and the 
greater the possibility of fruitful social activity. 

It might appear that for this harmonious life to be 
lived it is needful to have favouring circumstances. Pain 
breaks in, swallows up well-being, dispels harmony. The 
pain may be physical suffering, bereavement, grievances 
resulting from injustice of men, frustrations, &c. How 
then shall harmony and well-being be restored, or, if 
we can say so, maintained ? 

It is here that another consideration comes in, first to 
complicate and afterwards to help to resolve the problem 
of well-being. My pains and griefs may lead me to cry 
out that there is injustice in the scheme of things, injustice 
on the part of the gods or of God. This brings in an all- 
important phase of the environment, which we had in 
mind when saying that the adjustments must be three- 
fold. For I find myself standing in relation not only 
(first) to the complex impulses of the self, and (secondly) 
to my neighbour, but also (thirdly) to the universe or to 
God. And in this last relation my attitude at the 
moment is by hypothesis one of opposition. Now it is all 
right for me to feel opposed to self (despite ‘the contra- 
diction in terms) because there are in me sundry potential 
selves in competition: it may be all right for me to be 
opposed to my neighbour, because things are not right in 
the world around me, and need righting : but opposition 
to the universe or to God is senseless, because upon any 


hypothesis it, or He, cannot be altered. He who dashes 
his head against a stone wall may have his brains scat- 
tered, and the ego which gives battle to immutability will 
come to grief. 

This disharmony must be annulled if I am to have well- 
being. The Greeks were aware of the necessity, and 
thence it came about that the Greek mind found a 
religious satisfaction in tragedy ; a dramatic performance 
could be given as a religious act at a festival. This is 
easily understood in the case of the works of Aeschylus, 
full as these were of the sense of sin and consequent 
curse, ever emphasizing, as they did, Divine justice ; but 
the works of some other dramatists regarded as equally 
suitable for such occasion might be found to emphasize 
only a mysterious Necessity or tragic Chance. Certainly 
a dominant thought in drama was that of the great 
opposeless wills, often regarded as arbitrary, of the gods. 
The point would then be that the individual was to be 
regarded as involved in a large all-embracing fate, in 
which, as he could not fight against it, it was his wisdom 
to acquiesce. 

Hebrew minds could not be satisfied with a tenuous 
philosophy of fate which would leave life only half 
rationalized, wherefore, agonizing with circumstances, 
they strove to rationalize life wholly by attributing 
destiny uniformly, and with even more insistence than 
we find in Aeschylus, to the personal God operating in 
comprehensible justice. Hence the Hebrew emphasis, 
which tended to be over-emphasis, upon sin. Thus Job’s 
friends assured him that as he was suffering extraor- 
dinarily, it must needs be (seeing that God is just) that he 
had sinned extraordinarily. ‘‘ Surely you are the people,” 
was Job’s ironic response, “ and wisdom will die with 
you!” He knew that the sin-solution was orthodoxy, 
but felt it to be inapplicable to his case. So he had to 
work out his urgent problem without the help of fellow- 
believers, and there are two stages in his ultimate solution. 

First, the creative magnificence, seen in a multitude of 
natural phenomena which he cannot account for, forces 
him to recognize that he must not expect an intellectual 
solution of that particular problem which is illustrated in 
his subjection to suffering, so that he has simply to 
submit. That position is not far from the wisdom of the 
Greeks. Secondly (in this I am following Dr. A. S. 
Peake), he casts himself confidingly upon infinite benefi- 
cence, and finds fellowship with his God as thus appre- 
hended. That is a big step in the direction of the Christian 
position. 

Sweet may be the uses of adversity. It may be when 
faced with the perturbing problem of ill-fortune, rather 
than in material prosperity, that man will try to find God, 
and then he may discover that God has by the same means 
been trying to find him. If in adversity one arrives at a 
conviction of Divine beneficence, or at a conviction that 
the universe is, because it must be, fundamentally right, 
one has then achieved a readjustment of attitude towards 
the environment in its largest and deepest aspect, and a 
richer sort of well-being results; whereas if one allows ill- 
fortune to embitter, one is impoverished by it. 

The state of well-being which results from such right 
adjustment of attitude towards the larger environment 
is called peace, and implies a rising above circumstance. 
That is exactly whav some of the Greek philosophers pro- 
posed enabling us to attain. Say, rather, proposed 
enabling a few choice spirits to attain. It is a distinctive 
glory of the Christian doctrine that it avowedly includes 
the crowd of the simple-minded in the scope of its appeal : 
the philosophy of the ancients was not for the many. 
And as for the choice spirits who had ears to hear its call, 
strait was the gate and narrow was the way which it 
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indicated to them as leading into peace. Some such were 
the words in which Kebes, pupil of Socrates, set forth 
the philosopher’s discipline ; such too the words in which 
the Lord Christ set forth His. The meaning of their 
parable was much like what we got from Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s illustration: there are competing life-interests 
which the gate will not admit, nor the way accommodate, 
side by side. Thus inhibitions must be resorted to, and 
something will have to be painfully discarded, sacrificed. 
Pride, for instance, would not find space to keep to 
Christ’s narrow way or to pass His strait gate. Might 
not the philosopher’s disciple of that day seem more for- 
tunate, in that he could take his pride through with him 
into the way? Yes, and yet some things of great worth 
he must needs give up ; for his teacher, the best available, 
would probably instruct him that emotions were to be 
regarded as diseases of the soul, and that only by their 
suppression could he attain to the philosophic ideal, since 
that ideal was the calm of the unimpassioned. This was 
what it meant to take things philosophically. And be it 
remarked that a pragmatist criterion is here to be found 
for the testing of this or that proffered philosophy of life : 
let us know the trend of the co-ordination which it re- 
commends to us, the character of the inhibitions which 
it requires of us, that we may judge whether the gate 
indicated opens into a life that is life indeed. For the 
attainment of peace without inhibition of a range of 
precious interests and impulses, the Greek philosophies 
proved in general inadequate owing to a certain lack of 
depth. Modern knowledge should make it feasible for 
our speculation to reach deeper towards the bases of 
being. 

Peace requires, for its dwelling-place, theology. The 
foundation of that spired structure must be on the cosmo- 
logical rock. The attainment of rational peace is facili- 
tated by perceiving (though one’s vision be dim) that the 
Divine justice and beneficence are only to be reconciled 
with existing conditions upon the understanding that 
pain has a supremely important part to play in the 
scheme of things. Is not pain all through the evolu- 
tionary process, first in shadow, as for example in the 
agonies which have produced granite or coal, and then in 
actuality, once you get to the biological sphere? Is it 
not a governing principle throughout ? And may not 
well-being and advance depend, at every stage of organic 
existence, upon the quality of the reactions to pain- 
stimuli ? 

Somehow pain is at the centre of being as known to us. 
Rituals of sacrifice, pagan, Jewish, Christian, have as 
their roots several great truths, whereof one is that 
cosmoramic notion of suffering. Indeed, a deeper- 
reaching metaphysie will find more rational than 
naturalism the doctrine of such, even, as might extrava- 
gantly aver that under the forms of food for sustenance 
of the body there can by a heavenly alchemy be made 
available for the sustenance of the spirit, the broken body 
and shed blood of God. Of God who is a spirit—the spirit 
that is moving everywhere. The theologians solved 
one third of that antinomy under the definition of the 
hypostatie union. 

In conclusion, there is this to be said: that the 
existing state of things may not be ideal. I am given to 
understand that in the ideal state “ there shall be no 
more crying neither shall there be any more pain”; and 
in the meantime our energies are to be directed, at the 
cost of some crying and pain, to the lessening of the sum 
total of these in the spheres of our limited influence. The 
Cross symbol as yet stands unimpaired in philosophic 
value; and if (to borrow the anthropologists’ term) we 
ean get our pain sacralized, may we not thus get that 


——— 


turned to our weal which must else be to our hurt ? And 
this is but saying what has been said by Christian teachers 
countless times in other forms of words. 

W. F. Trency, 


Sir Richard Steele 


: [The bicentenary of Sir Richard Steele’s death occurs on 
September Ist.—Ep. Spectator.] 
“TT was said of Socrates,” wrote Addison, “ that he 
brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit 
among men; and I shall be ambitious to have it said of 
me that I have brought philosophy out of closets anq 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell at clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.”’ The epi- 
taph which Addison coveted can certainly be assigned to 
him; but we must not forget that he owed an immegs. 
urable debt to his friend and collaborator, Sir Richard 
Steele, the bicentenary of whose death we are joy 
celebrating. Attempts to weigh the relative merits of 
Steele and Addison are apt to reflect merely the critic's 
own temperament. There were surely never two literary 
partners who were more ideally each other’s complement, 
Not only in character, but by the circumstances of their 
lives, they were perfectly adapted for the double harness 
in which they worked. 

Addison was born (into the ecclesiastical purple) in 
Wiltshire in 1672, two months after Steele, a lawyer's son, 
first saw the light in Dublin. Addison throughout life 
followed, albeit honourably, the safe path of patronage in 
literature and politics. Steele, who was only six when he 
lost his father and passed into the guardianship of Henry 


- Gascoigne, a maternal uncle, was to experience the world’s 


rough and tumble. Through Gascoigne, who was secre: 
tary to two successive Dukes of Ormond, he was nom- 
inated in 1684 to the Charterhouse, where he first met 
Addison. The schoolboy friendship was renewed five 
years later at Oxford. Here Addison wrote poems after 
classical models, but Steele sought inspiration for vers 
in current events; and, while Addison continued to 
study the Latin poets, Steele left Merton, without a 
degree, to become a volunteer in the Horse Guards. This 
escapade, made without his uncle’s consent, cost him, he 
afterwards reflected, ‘the succession to a very good 
estate in the County of Wexford.” A poem, however, o1 
the death of Queen Mary in 1695 brought him under the 
notice of Lord Cutts, to whom it was dedicated. Cutts, 
a colonel of the Coldstream Guards, made Steele his 
secretary, and later secured him a captaincy in Lonl 
Lucas’s Fusiliers. Steele, who would probably have re 
ceived further military promotion if William III. had not 
died, remained in the army, though never on_ active 
service, for several years longer. 

The first prose work by this impulsive young Irishman 
appeared in 1701. The Christian Hero, save for its ex 
cessive adulation of William III., whom the author 
idolized, is a sensible, well-written pamphlet, condemning 
laxity of morals and placing Christ on a higher plane 0 
courage than Cato or Brutus. But Steele’s military 
friends made fun of it, and, to show what a gay fellow 
he could be if he liked, he wrote his earliest comedy. 
The Funeral, produced in the same year, is true comedy. 
But already the moralist in Steele was too sincere to be 
quenched. The play is wholly free from the coarseness 0 
Wycherley, Congreve, and the other Restoration dran- 
atists. The reaction against lewdness had been voiced 


in 1698 by Collier’s Short View of the Profaneness and} 
and Steele followed} 
His next comedy, The Lying Lover,} 


Immorality of the 
precept by example. 


Hnglish Stage ; 


was too explicitly didactic and won the unique distinction 
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for its age of being “damned for its piety.” But The 
Tender Husband was more successful: It was equally 
pure in tone; but its humour was spontaneous and its 
characters—stage forerunners of Squire Western, Tony 
Lumpkin, and Lydia Languish—treally alive. Seventeen 
years later, in 1722, Steel produced The Conscious Lovers, 
the best of all his plays. In the meanwhile, he had 
found another medium than the drama for his cherished 
urpose of reconciling wit and good breeding with virtue. 
On April 12th, 1709, the first number of the Tatler appeared. 


The periodical had already begun to displace the pam- 
hlet as a means of influencing the public mind. Mere 
“news-letters ” had existed for some time. But the 
first journal that really foreshadowed the blending of 
opinion with information was Defoe’s Review, started 
in 1704. ‘‘ After our Serious Matters are over,” said the 
greatest journalist of his age in outlining his plan, “ we 
shall at the end of every Paper, Present you with a little 
Diversion, as anything occurs to make the World Merry.” 
A cruder anticipation of the modern newspaper was the 
Public Intelligencer, established by Roger L’Estrange in 
1663. Two years later, when the plague drove the 
(ourt to Oxford, this journal became the Oxford Gazette, 


and in 1666 it was changed to the London Gazette. It was 
controlled by an Under-Secretary of State. Steele him- 


self was appointed Gazetteer in 1707, and strove, as he 
interpreted his instructions, to keep the paper “ very 
innocent and very insipid.” Against this policy, how- 
ever, his virile nature rebelled. The Tatler, therefore, 
was founded. Published three times weekly, it was 
partly a newspaper and partly a journal of politics and 
society. As Gazetteer, Steele had special advantages for 
political information, while as a popular frequenter of 
coffee taverns he was never at a loss for social gossip. 
Then, always quick to see possibilities, he improved upon 
Defoe’s idea of ‘‘ little diversions,’’ and introduced short 
essays dealing with questions of morals and manners. 
When, in the eighteenth number, Addison began to write 
for the Tatler, Steele modified the paper so as to give 
greater scope to his brilliant collaborator, and the 
“diversion ’’ became the essential feature. Steele him- 
self remained the more regular contributor to the Tatler. 
But the Spectator which succeeded it in 1711 and lived 
for two years—the name was revived in 1828 by Rintoul 
for the paper which the reader now holds in his hand— 
belongs rather to Addison’s career. The Guardian, 
started in 1713, was a mutual enterprise, while Steele 
later ran other journals of his own. Among these were 
the Englishman, the Reader, and the Plebeian, in which 
last he engaged in a political controversy with Addison. 
Estrangement ensued between the two friends, though 
there was never real personal bitterness. Steele’s gen- 
erous heart was filled with remorse when Addison died, 
in 1719, before a reconciliation had been effected. 

The Tatler and Spectator—both in their own day and 
sincee—have had countless imitators. But, though the 
essay was to develop under Lamb and other writers into 
something more intimate and whimsical, Steele and 
Addison remain unmatched for the expression of sheer 
good breeding and good sense in pure, simple language. 
Their genius, however, can only be fully appraised when 
we remember the period in which they lived. They were 
no mere reflectors of public opinion. They created 
standards of manners and morals in an age that lament- 
ably lacked them. The Revolution had brought political 
stability and tolerance. But, beneath the surface, society 
was still split by old antagonisms. The spirit, if not the 
letter, of Puritanism survived, causing its followers to 
frown upon innocent pastimes ; while, on the other hand, 
as a legacy from Charles II., the notion still persisted in 


b] 


aristocratic circles that a ‘‘ gentleman ” must necessarily 
be an atheist or a roué. With a deliberate effort of sweet 
reasonableness, Steele and Addison bridged the gulf. 
Dealing with serious matters in a light and urbane manner, 
they showed, with faultless balance of judgment and with 
exquisite tact and persuasion, that religion has its place 
for joy, and, on the reverse side of the shield, that true 
breeding cannot be divorced from morality. English litera- 
ture has always acted as a reconciling social leaven. It 


was never more so than in the hands of Steele and Addison. — 


To these inseparable names the honours must be 
awarded evenly. Addison was the greater scholar, Steele 
the better man of affairs. Addison excelled in refinement 
of taste ; Steele had the warmer heart. Addison dressed 
ideas impeccably ; but the ideas themselves were often 
Steele’s. Steele set the pace for Addison in the revolt 
against impure drama. Steele—‘‘a Kind of Guardian 
to the Fair ”—inspired the nobler conception of woman- 
hood; and Steele germinated the idea of the Club and 
gave the bare bones to Sir Roger de Coverley, though 
it was Addison’s finer touch that turned him into a garru- 
lous, ridiculous, but immortally lovable creature of flesh 
and blood. Steele was the better editor, Addison the 
better writer; though even as a writer it is only to the 
consumate Addison that Steele himself, in the same 
genre, comes second. 

Steele’s later fortunes fluctuated with those of the 
Whig party. Though he was a fervent partisan of the 
Revolution, his impulsiveness and independence caused 
him to quarrel with friends as well as opponents, and he 
suffered many ups and downs. But he held some im- 
portant and remunerative offices. From his first wife, 
moreover, he inherited £800 a year, while with Mary 
Scurlock, his second wife—the ‘‘ dear Prue” of his 
charming letters, with whom he lived resplendently for 
a time in what it pleased him to call ‘“ The Hovel” in 
Bury Street, St. James’s—he also acquired some fortune. 
Nevertheless, though he paid his debts, he was always in 
financial difficulties, and was compelled to retire finally 
from London in 1724. His last years were spent on his 
wife’s estate in Wales. He died at Carmarthen on 
September 1, 1729. 

Steele found it easier to teach than to follow his own 
instructions. Not only was he irresponsible in financial 
matters; in other ways he failed to live up to his own 
standards. But, mercurial, impetuous, and generov's, 
he erred always in warm blood, and never fell into the 
final sin of mistaking evil for good. His ideals, at least, 
were kept untarnished. As a writer, he survives by 
intrinsic virtue of his dignity and charm. The good 
sense and fine feeling of his best work are applicable for 
all time. But to appreciate the full stature of the man 
we must, again, remember his period and setting. His 
ideals flowered, not in a ready-made garden, but in a 
wilderness. A creator, not a crystallizer, of public 
opinion, he was among the most potent builders of the 
eighteenth century, which, as historians are increasingly 
recognizing, was, beneath its undramatic exterior, a time of 
quiet but solid reconstruction. GILBERT THomas, 


In a Ranch Kitchen 


THOUGHT I knew Canada and Canadians pretty 
well. I had lived in Canada for nearly sixteen 
years. I had lived, however, in cities and amongst 
people who were mostly British. Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Columbia give one very little idea these 
days of pioneering and pioneer privations. 
To know Canada, to understand even a fraction of the 
difficulties of emigration, one must live in the great open 
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lands of the Dominion amidst prairie, plain and foothill. 
One must forget there are such things as cities, and remem- 
ber that it is the land, vast and fertile and fruitful, which 
lures the emigrant to leave his native country. I left 
Vancouver at the earnest request of a friend to come up to 
his ranch and cook for the harvesters. I obeyed the call 
somewhat in fear and trembling. I had always been 
hard given to understand that cooking for harvesters was a 
and thankless task, that they consumed vast quantities 
of food and had neither thanks nor consideration for the 
cook nor the kitchen. I found my lines fallen, however, 
in pleasant places. 

There was a touch of romance about the house, some- 
thing of long ago days. There was, euriously enough, a 
link, and a romantic link, too, with Europe. The ranch 
house, built of great pine logs, encased with timber, 
was old for that part of Canada. It had been built some 
sixty years ago by two Frenchmen hailing from the 
fertile lands of Normandy. They had died, and left the 
ranch to their brother in France studying then for the 
priesthood. The young man had abandoned his calling 
and sailed for Canada. He was probably never quite 
happy in his new home. He died, and his ghost on winter 
nights wanders through the old house. At least, those 
who believe in ghosts say it does. Upstairs in the attic 
are bundles of his books, brought from his native land, 
books he studied and drew inspiration from. These, 
with a deserted garden, where roses ran riot over trellis 
and log fences, are all that is left of the man’s presence 
there. 

The ranch house lay at the head of a blue-green lake 
surrounded by hills, hills covered by the slender yellow 
barked pine with grooves of bright green cotton wood 
between. 

The ranch kitchen was wide and long, with three tall 
small-paned windows looking on the lake and hills. The 
huge cooking-stove, the great green painted table, with 
a wooden bench against the wall, all matched the bigness 
of the place. 

When the harvesters trooped in for their first meal I 
surveyed them with rather fearful eyes. Would the 
great pot of peas and potatoes be enough? Would the 
huge roast of rare roast beef I could hardly lift alone be 
sufficient ? Had I made the jam roll of such ample 
proportions as to assuage the hunger of these men ? 
Was the blue bowl of thick yellow cream dwindling in 


size? But my fears soon gave way to curiosity and 
interest. There was quite enough food and to spare. 


These men ate heartily, but with decency and good 
manners. And how interesting they were to me! I 
forgot all sense of strangeness as I learnt to know 
them. 

I found that I, and a quiet gentle elderly man named 
Paul, were the only truly British born amongst the 
number. There were two Indians from the local reserve. 
One had served overseas in the Great War, and had been 
wounded. There were two Poles and one Russian. 
There was a Bohemian, and a Frenchman who had also 
served in the War. A French-Canadian and another old 
man who had been born on an island in the Baltic. He 
was Danish by birth, American by preference, Canadian 
by adoption. There was an American who hailed from 
Texas, whose whole life had been passed cow punching 
and horse-back riding ; and by no means least, there was 
Chinese Charlie, who did the chores, adored the pigs, 
and worked in the vegetable garden. Over the whole 
presided the owner of the ranch, who came from Norway. 
We seemed a small League of Nations. We had all been 
drawn to Canada by the same thing—the love of the land. 
Some of us had failed, some succeeded, but none had 
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turned back from the land. Each sought, perhaps a littl. 
pitifully, to garner crops and till the soil that Sometimes 
gave but a meagre return ; still it was his own, his little 





bit of mother earth. It was necessary when Crops Were 
poor to hire out for the haying or harvest season, which 
was why we were gathered in the ranch house kitchen tha 
hot August week. 


Of us all perhaps the Indians were the happiest, the 
most care-free. Give an Indian a good horse and a good 
meal, and the “to-morrow” is forgotten. The Indian 
can enjoy himself while the white man wears himself oy 
with toil. Most days are holidays to the Indian. No oye 
knows better than he how to idle and enjoy idlenes. 
They will work well for a little, but they will play a great 
deal better. As soon as they have been well fed and haye 
earned a few dollars, they are away, be the crops ever s9 
heavy or labour ever so scarce. The dollars eame 
must be spent, maybe on a Stetson hat of large dimen. 
sions, or a gaily embroidered shirt of cariboo. With, 
horse to ride, a lake to fish in, and a gun to shoot with, the 
Indian is supremely happy. He “ whoops” down the 
lonely country road and is as happy as a clam till the 
pangs of hunger assail him, then he must needs work 
again. 


Our Bohemian harvester is not fitted for the country, 
The lure of the land brought him from Chicago, wher 
as a skilled mechanic he earned excellent wages. Now 
he and his family subsist very meagrely on a large unpn- 
ductive piece of land, living in an old log cabin. He is 
intensely eager and intelligent. A little inclined to 
anarchism in his outlook, against Governments and all 
control, but keenly intelligent and yearning to know. He 


‘attacks the English language valiantly and wonderfully. 


He makes up sometimes for lack of vocabulary by expre- 
sive gestures. He coins English words for his own use. He 
argues, why not? ‘ You say musical in your English 
language—I say artistical—your professors do not know 
all!” 

An ardent impetuous soul his. If well treated and 
getting a good job at his own trade he will make a good 
Canadian citizen. But his outlook and temperament 
do not fit him for the country. He should go to the City 
as soon as possible. 





The Russians and the Poles are different. Given a fait 
chance they will make good on the land. Long ago they 
toiled in Eastern Europe for a mere pittance, worked 
that others might reap the harvest of their work. 


They came from large, overcrowded villages ; they had 
no chance for personal possession of anything. It i 
the idea of personal possession that calls so many to 
Canada. A piece of land for a small payment for thei 
own. Personal liberty, a chance to make good, to ge 
clear away brings many men to Canadian soil. They 
become good citizens—good workers, industrious ant, 
for the most part, thrifty. They plough and dig, fenc 
their land, make good buildings and are keen to b 
good ranchers. 





Perhaps one of the greatest drawbacks all foreign 
settlers to Canada experience is the difficulty of finding! 
wives! Fora bachelor on a ranch is rather handicapped. 
If he has a large crop he must hire help. The help requitt 
food and plenty of it. It is hard to cook for your cre¥ 
and direct your own harvest operations. A wife is really 
a form of domestic economy almost essential to the well’ 
doing of the farmer. Time was when a girl was willing| 
to work for her husband year in year out, with but few) 
new frocks and fewer holidays. But times have changed. | 
Even our new emigrants feel that. One of the Poles has’ 
a nice little ranch, but he needs help particularly in the 
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domestic side of his work. The Canadian women will 
have none of him. He must send home to Europe for a 
girl of his own country, used to hard outdoor work, 
joking for nothing else but a good home. His fellow- 
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countryman, with a sly humour, reminds him that it is 
long since they were home. They have changed, the 
girls will have changed, too. 

“Tt is not the same, Nick,” he says. ‘ These girls will 
want new dresses, new hats to wear. They will need silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes, they will not go bare- 
footed as in our country.” 

But Nick is obdurate. He has sent for his girl, and she 
js coming, but he will keep her hard at work when she 
comes. She shall not see other women, for they will 
teach her things. 

“No, my wife will stay home,” he says. 

“But she comes a long way to Canada, Nick; she will 
see many things on the way.” 

Yes, he is right. She will see much and learn much, 
and it is very doubtful if she will work all the year round 
asher grandmother did. She is coming to a new country, 
she will imbibe new thoughts. Nick will find that she will 
not work without some play. 

There is the Russian, quiet, rather wistful-looking, 
pale and a little fragile. He has had a hard time this 
year, but he, too, is hopeful in this land of promise. 

Near him sits the Frenchman. He is ever gay, full of 
humour and raillery. But he is obviously not of the soil, 
not suited to ranch life. He should be back in his native 
Paris on the boulevards and cafés, he is obviously out of 
place in hayfields and stackyards. With the happy 
nature of his race he treats it all as an amusing 
adventure. 

The two older men, one British born, one of Danish 
birth, are of widely differenttypes. Paul, the “‘ Britisher,” 
was born and brought up in Brixton. He carries with 
him still the gentle respectability of his upbringing. He 
is very tidy, very methodical, very conscientious in his 
work. He is very particular, too, about his tea; he likes 
the first strong cup and the thickest cream. In all his 
ways and conversation he bears about him still the 
reliable honesty and conventionality of the little red- 
brick Brixton villa. 

The Dane is different. Old as he is, there hangs about 
him still that air of adventure that he brought with him 
from the wind-swept island of the Baltic. He tells of the 
lure of the Americas that drew him away overseas in his 
youth. He speaks of being a bell-boy years ago now in a 
well-known San Francisco hotel. There he saw Mark 
Twain, and R. L. Stevenson, Adelina Patti, Edward 
Booth the tragedian, who gave him three tickets for the 

theatre because he was reading Shakespeare instead of 
answering bells. Later he knew Jack London. Then 
he trekked North to Canada; the great open spaces attrac- 
tedhim. Here a man could buy a piece of land, grow his 
own vegetables, feed a cow, have a horse or two to work 
and ride and have freedom. Not enough perhaps to 
keep a wife and children, but when you are very young 
you do not trouble about these things. So now and then 
he leaves his hillside home, and comes to harvest in the 
valley to earn something against the long cold winter. 

So round the ranch house table, after the long hot day’s 
work is over, we discuss not the gathering in of hay and 
corn, or of wheat and barley, no, we talk of the Russian 
plains sometimes—of the land of the midnight sun, of 
Prague, of Munich, of Paris and of Canada and our own 
little hill-girt valley there. 

- VIOLET STUBBINS. 
British Columbia. 


An Open Letter to G.B.S. 


[This is another article giving expression to “The Younger 
Point of View,’ and providing an opportunity for the younger 
generation to express their views, which are not necessarily those 
of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.} 

BELONG to a younger generation that knows you as an 

established figure in literature, and not as the young intel- 
lectual gate-crasher of late Victorian years. Self-advertisement 
was an essential for you in those days towards recognition, 
and I admire the skill with which you did it. Even as far 
back as 1889, when you were the Star’s ‘ Captious Critic,” 
you had learnt the art of harnessing the name of G. B. Shaw 
to any subject whatsoever. In June, 1889, you may remem- 
ber that you wrote in your column for that paper ; ‘* I cannot 
understand why some account of the very interesting ‘* Doll's 
House’ dinner last Sunday at the Novelty Theatre has 
not crept into print. It was distinctly understood that the 
affair was to be kept quiet, and from that I concluded that 
the Press would be full of it on Monday. Music was repre- 
sented by myself and Madame Bocker-Grondahl, whose 
health was proposed by Mr. Bernard Shaw, a gentleman 
whose distinguished career I have followed from the beginning 
with unbounded interest and admiration.” All this was 
necessary in order to get a hearing, but it must have been 
very distasteful to you. Indeed, you mentioned in your 
dramatic essays that you were congenitally an extremely 
modest man: “Shyness is the form my vanity and self- 
consciousness take by nature.’ You were driven to it by 
the stupidity of those who held the strongholds of litera- 
ture, and one can understand how ‘* humiliating it was” 
after making the most dazzling displays of professional 
ability to have to tell people how clever it all is. All that 
was over before my generation began to study your work. 
We knew you from the beginning as a writer whose integrity 
(as you mentioned recently in the advertisement of a big store) 
was unimpeachable, and whose view of life was one of the main 
landmarks in intellectual discipline. 

While you were constructing your own reputation you 
were destroying that of others. One German critic remarked 
that you had perpetually the outlook of a literary valet de 
chambre, and the valet de chambre has no idols. Shakespeare 
was one of the figures of idolatry that you were busy to 
overthrow. At times your anger at the placid worship of 
his name reached uncontrolled fury, and once you went 
as far as to write: ‘‘ The intensity of my impatience with 
him occasionally reaches such a pitch that it would positively 
be a relief to me to dig him up and throw stones at him, 
knowing as I do how incapable he and his worshippers are 
of understanding any less obvious indignity.” It was valuable 
for us to have these exercises in the iconoclastic, though even 
you admitted, on later occasions, that you had gone too far. 

To-day we are troubled with another spectacle; you 
yourself have become an idol, deified in your lifetime. 
We can admit the publication of an elaborate biography while 
you are still productive. It is useful documentation, revealing 
not only you, but the period in which you lived. But have 
you not, passively at least, allowed many other things to be 
done that have elevated you to the hierarchy 2? Above all, 
have not the pilgrimage to Malvern and the canonization of 
St. Bernard surrounded you at once with an altar and a halo 
which may lead to false and injudicious offerings and kneel- 
ings from the many-headed multitude that you have so often 
scourged ? You yourself have shown in St. Joan how far the 
sainted figure, canonized by popular taste, is away from the 
fighting reality that strove in the flesh with the problems of 
its own time. ‘*‘ Woe unto me when all men praise me.” 
I admit that even to-day many do not praise you, and that 
is a safeguard, but how many of those who follow in your 
pilgrimages to-day would have praised the fighting Shaw who, 
at the meetings of the Shelley Society, declared that Queen 
Mab was a greater poem than the Cenci, and decorated his 
arguments with such vehemence that one poet who was in 
the audience had to go out afterwards and eat tripe and 
onions to take the taste out of his mouth. Those were the 
great days. 

You, Sir, are the master iconoclast of your age. Is it not 
time that you turned your weapons on yourself? The Press, 
particularly the pictorial Press, has developed out of the 
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material of your own self-exploitation an image of a divinity ? 
You once spoke of the nature of human divinities in writing 
of Shakespeare: ‘* When I began to write, William was a 
divinity and a bore. Now he is a fellow-creature.” William 
was at least not responsible for his own elevation to the Olympus 
of dull public worship. He wrote his plays, left them to the 
fortunes of the popular theatre, and retired quietly to Stratford. 
You, Sir, with all due respect, have helped to contribute to 
the popular legend that is current of your personality. You 
may yet live to see the public treat you with that fatuous 
and unctuous respect, which you found them displaying 
towards Shakespeare in the late eighties. Is it not time 
that you shattered the popular legend and wrote a brief and 
accurate autobiography of G. B. Shaw as he really is and was ? 
In your critical essays you suggested that the function of a 
great imaginative writer was not only to destroy the illusions 
that disguise the personalities of the past, but to reveal the 
inner mind of each great figure, his true spiritual life and his 
actual endeavour. You showed us, once you had destroyed 
the false popular Shakespeare, that you could reveal the 
spiritual conception of his personality. In one revealing 
sentence you “ disdained” your earlier vitriolic comments 
on bardolatry and you wrote: ‘“‘ Shakespeare did not see the 
world as Autolycus did: he saw it, if not exactly as Ibsen 
did (for it was not quite the same world), at least with Ibsen’s 
power of penetrating its illusions and idolatries and with all 
Swift’s horror of its cruelty and uncleanliness.” My plea, 
Sir, is that you reveal yourself in the same way, so that a 
generation younger even than my own may, despite the 
images of the popular Press, know you as you really are. 
B. Ivor Evans. 


Music 


THE PROMENADES. 

WueEn the Promenade season opened three weeks ago it 
was at once apparent that the audience was at heart the 
same as ever. The unique qualities of the ‘** Prom.” com- 
munity are untouched by the improvements and general 
reorganization which have been carried out by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. There are those who are inclined 
to jeer at that community for its rigid observance of the 
first-night ritual—the applauding of each leader as he enters, 
the gradual crescendo which leads to the acclamation of 
Mr. Woodhouse, the principal violin, and then to the 
tumultuous welcome for Sir Henry Wood—and for its 
indiscriminate approval of music of every kind. But, when 
all is said, the fact remains that a Promenade audience, 
or rather the ground-bass of it, represents the core of 
our musical public, and the future of orchestral music in 
this country depends upon its good favour. Moreover, it 
is one of the most loyal communities in the country. The 
fact that there are in London a great number of people 
who, having walked the floor of some shop all day, are 
willing for dear life’s sake to walk the floor of the Queen’s 
Hall in the evening, gives us reason to be hopeful. Such 
evidence cannot be overlooked, however mixed the motives 
of the Promenaders may be. 

The audience in the Grand Circle on the opening night was 
not altogether typical. Certain sections of it seemed rather 
aloof and critical, and the intonation of American voices 
which was to be heard in the interval supplied an explanation. 
But those others, forming that dense, omnivorous assembly 
on the ground floor, were just as continuously and uncritically 
enthusiastic as they have always been. Everything was to 
their taste, the bright, hard colours of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘** Capriccio Espagnol.” the refined lyricism of Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, the hearty brilliance of ** Till EKulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” the raciness of the ‘‘ William Tell” Over- 
ture, Stanford’s sea songs and an air from * Louise.” What 
an appetite! And how wonderful a man is Sir Henry Wood 
to supply this nightly fare for eight successive weeks without 
a sign that his public is asking too much of him! 

The performances so far have proved that the orchestra 
includes individual players and groups of players whose qualities 
are of the highest kind. The horn playing in * Till’s 
Pranks,” the episode for cor anglais and flute in the * William 
Tell’ Overture, and the string playing in the third Branden- 
burg Concerto were as good as they could be. It. still 
remains to be seen whether these individual qualities can 
be merged to form a sensitive unity. 

Much has been made of the British Composers’ Programmes 
to be given each Thursday. There are some who consider it 
a doubtful compliment that our native composers. must needs 
be segregated in this way. Those who argue so should be 
reminded of the great advantage of hearing in succession a 
concerto by Arne snd one by Holst, or a rhapsody by Ireland 
and another by George Butterworth, or a symphony by 
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Boyce and a concerto by Vaughan Williams, or a concert 
by William Walton and Elgar’s ‘ Enigma Variations,” i 
this way, perhaps, even the most pessimistic of our musical 
patriots will begin to acknowledge the wide field of expresgio 
which is covered by the term ‘* English music.” hie 

The first of these English programmes included Deliyy 
Violin Concerto and Elgar’s A flat Symphony. In the pro. 
gramme was an article with the title: ‘“ The British Com, 
poser takes his stand in the * Prom.’,” a caption that seemeq 
curiously out of place in connexion with Delius’ Concerto 
For this is music which makes no conscious gesture of any 


kind. Its gentle, intangible melancholy carries us to a world 
beyond nationalist attitudinizing. The Elgar symphony 


too, in its more forceful, complex way, convinces us that 
the composer is just as much European as English. This 
great work certainly owes something to Cardinal Newman 
General Booth and the Anglican Cathedral of Worcester: 
but it owes no less to Tchaikovsky, Brahms and Schumann) 
It was good to hear again this eloquent and comprehensive 
utterance, especially as Sir Henry Wood had clearly rehearsed 
it carefully. 

As yet I have heard only one of the novelties, a suite calleq 
“From the Northland,’ which is described as ** Impressions 
of the country round Lake Superior.” Leo Sowerby, the 
young American composer of this work, has taken the pre. 
caution of writing his own programme notes. I can pay 
him this compliment at least: it was possible to correlate 
his music with his own descriptions. Indeed, it was difficult 
to decide which was the better description, the verbal com. 
mentary on the music or the musical projection of the pro. 
gramme. The work, however, is lacking in real contrasts, 

BasiL Maing, 


The Gramophone 


On y a short while ago the main function of the gramophone 
was to disturb pensive folk on summer eves, as, from a neigh- 
bouring punt, it reiterated raucously that ‘* Another little 
drink wouldn’t do us any harm.” To-day scientific research 
has turned it into an instrument giving as good results 
musically as the average concert hall. I do not say that I 
would not prefer to entertain Thibaud, Cortot and Casals 
in my own house to hearing their excellent records on my 
execllent machine ; but I know that I would rather hear the 
records than the artists themselves in the Albert Hall, whither 
they seem to have been banished by a popularity largely the 
result of these same gramophone records. 

Five years ago it would have been impossible to say this; 
and as I propose in these columns to treat the gramophone 
as a vehicle of culture and to review its products as new books, 
plays, and concert performers are reviewed, it will be as 
well to begin by explaining the improvements which have 
made it worthy of such treatment. 

Until 1925 no note below middle C had ever been recorded; 
and it was only because our ear graciously supplies missing 
fundamentals from the overtones of a note that we were able 
to imagine we heard any bass at all. Consider the amount 
of imagination used up in hearing a record of Chaliapine in 
these circumstances and consider the distortion of an orchestra 
in which nothing below middle C could be honestly heard. 
We could not even help our ears with our eyes and pick out 
an instrument which would otherwise be missed in a heavily 
scored piece by looking at the player, as we do in the concert 
room. And apart from the notes never recorded at all, those 
which did sound were distorted by the loss of undertones and 
overtones. 

But in 1925 the discovery of electrical recording with a 
microphone increased the range to points two and _ a-half 
octaves below middle C and five octaves above, thereby 
bringing in almost all that music ordinarily requires. 

As a matter of fact an electric record to-day contains more 
than any gramophone is capable of getting out of it, and 
improvements must now be sought for in the design of the 
machine rather than in the recording. A large new H.M.V. 
model will give you anything down to the second G below 
middle C; an “K.M.G. Mark X” will give another octave; 
and a H.M.V. electric reproducer rather more. 

In the second piace the old gramophone was not only 
deficient in range ; it played like a piano with a very uneven 
keyboard. Notes played with equal loudness were unevenly 
reproduced. Even in the middle of the scale, C, D and E, 
for example, came out unevenly. It is as if every note has 
to overcome a set of obstacles as it passes through the gramo- 
phone, and some are temperamentally less capable of pushing 
through than others. In the old days a sound box and an arm 
to hold it were fitted to a horn, and the result was a noise. 
Now that these three parts are planned on scientific principles, 
high-sounding advertisements of ‘* matched impedance,” 
** exponential horns,” ‘ logarithmic horns,” really do mean 
something—and the idiosyncrasies of every note are attended 
to. In this way the gramophone has been induced to repreduce 
more and more of what has been recorded, and, above all, 
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ince bass notes are least able tomake their way in the world, 
special attention has been paid to them. “ Listen to the 
pass” is the slogan of one company; and, indeed, a person who 
has not heard a gramophone since 1920 is likely to be amazed 
py such a record as H1.M.V.’s version of Stokowski conducting 
in Brahms’ First Symphony. An excellent sport for those who 
have good machines is to listen for drums and double-basses 
and note their absence on their friends’ inferior machines. 
Avery great deal of the improvement of to-day is due to this 
evening up of all the notes, and though there is room for further 
improvement, we have reached a stage where the sounds pro- 
duced bear a close resemblance to the sounds as played. 

The third great improvement is also due to electrical 
recording, but it affects the comfort and, therefore, the 
“form” of the players. In the old days a singer or a quartet 
at huddled into the mouth of a huge horn and, without 
moving more than could be helped, sang or played into it. 
Naturally, there was little chance of the “ right mood” ; 
while an orchestra was captured as easily 9: a dozen sounds 
ina dozen different directions could be captured by an old lady, 
with a stiff neck, in an ear-trumpet. Nowadays, wherever 
a microphone can be set up, music can be recorded under 
natural conditions; instead of Stravinsky going to the 
recording studio the studio comes to Stravinsky. A great 
deal of the improvement in execution can be put down to 
this, as can be well seen by anyone who looks at the photo- 
graph in the Encyclopedia Britannica under “ Phonograph,” 
of the old and the new method of reproducing an orchestra. 
Inthe old days a violin had to be fitted with amplifying horns 
to be heard at all. 

The result of these three improvements is that the modern 
record at its best is a store of hidden musical treasure good 
enough for the most fastidious, but it needs a good gramophone 
io unlock it. A table model, a “ portable,” anything made 
before 1926, however pleasant as a bit of Jacobean furniture, 
must be discarded if music rather than sound is required. 
But we will discuss gramophones themselves in greater detail 
ina further article. 

Recent records include Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony (H.M.V., five 
records). This is not so spectacular as some records by this 
orchestra, but it is a good example of what massed strings 
eando. Test the goodness of your gramophone by its ability 
to give you the drums in the Presto. H.M.Y. also gives us 
Cortot playing the whole of ‘ Carneval’’? and Debussy’s 
Children’s Corner. These records are good as piano records 
go, but the fatal ‘“‘ whine” follows the notes when they are 
struck at allhard. Nearly all piano records remind one of the 
ukalele still. The Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto has been 
played for H.M.V. by de Greef and an orchestra conducted by 
Landon Ronald. This is a good set of records, especially the 
second movement. Those who only know the earlier records 
of John Goss in the shanty manner, whether they like them 
or not, should be careful to hear his newer records. H.M.V. 
has published some good examples by him recently. The 
most courageous issue lately is Decca’s “Sea Drift,” by 
Delius. Alas! courage is not everything, and the six sides 
are muddy at times, and require playing with Walt Whitman 
inthe hand if any words are to be understood. Highbrows who 
like jazz must not neglect the cheaper records which are 
produced in vast numbers : Imperial, Homochord, Dominion and 
Duophone records all cost 2s. or even less. Every highbrow 
should buy the Homochord record of Julian Lester singing 
“She’s funny that way.’ It has deep psychoanalytic 
meaning, I am told ; and rumour alleges that Augustus John 
broke it in two as being a disgrace to decency. Decca records 
are also worth watching. But a conscientious playing of the 
150 records which have reached me in the last six weeks 
makes me realize that it is to H.M.V. that the musician must 
look for most of his treasure. 


§ 


Joun LANGDON-DAVIES. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer FrRoM HARLEM. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.| 


Sir,—There is one place in which the negro is admitted by 
everyone to be supreme—the dance-floor. He may be a 
“brute beast,” a ‘child,’ a ‘menace to civilization” 
everywhere else, but once he is on the dance-floor all these 
things are forgotten. However, it is one thing to hear a 
negro band in a white town, and quite another to hear it 
right in the centre of Harlem. I do not pretend that I have 
seen the ** real Harlem ” or that I could write about it after a 
single evening there. I have not seen it; but I have seen 
Harlem as presented to the white man by the negro, and it 
Is an extraordinarily interesting thing to see. 

_ Picture a wide low-roofed dance hall. All round aré 
little tables, and in the centre, railed off from the rest of the 
toom, is the usual dance-floor. There are a few “ coloured 


people’ sitting at the tables, but the majority are white. 
They have come to “ see Harlem.’ Each one is given a short 
stick with a metal ball at one end, and with this he is supposed 
to beat time to the music, if he is not dancing. And until 
you have been to Harlem you cannot understand how 
irresistible is the desire to use them. You may sit and talk 
to your friend for a while and take no notice of the orchestra ; 
but soon you will find yourself unconsciously picking up 
your little stick, and presently you will discover that you are 
beating time to the music. Then you find that your feet, 
too, are beating time; last of all, you become gradually 
aware that your whole body, and your mind—everything in 
you—is beating time, beating, beating time. And then you 
know you are in Harlem. 

There is something terribly pathetic about America’s 
attitude to jazz. It is her supreme triumph, and she knows 
that Europe cannot touch her when it comes to jazz. She 
has “ got it in her bones ” in a way that few Europeans have. 
But where has she got it from? How can any American 
admit that the greatest contribution that his country has 
made to the world, a contribution that has revolutionized 
music, art, sculpture, and poetry, comes not from white 
America, but from the negroes? And so some American 
critics maintain that jazz is an international product, in 
whose creation negroes only played a small part, the rest 
being taken by white Americans, Slavs, and Jews. It is a 
theory that can be very successfully maintained in the office 
or even in the ‘down town” cabarets, but it explodes as 
soon as its holder sets foot in Harlem. 

In every white cabaret there are three parts, the performers, 
the audience, and the waiters. But in a negro cabaret all 
become one. Staid old gentlemen sitting at their tables jump 
up and start to Charleston; waiters Charleston up to you 
with a tray full of plates (probably brimful of soup) balanced 
on one hand. Everyone is living in syncopation. And that 
is the negro’s answer to white America. He may be kept 
down socially, politically, and even economically, but gradually 
he is permeating America with his own spirit. It is not the 
relatively few people who go up to Harlem. We sit there for 
a little, take what the negro has to give us and enjoy it. At 
first our mouths are opened wide with astonishment, but later 
on they forget to open. For an evening we have been in 
Harlem and then perhaps we go away and never see it again 
for the rest of our lives. No, it is not what the negro can 
do by means of the few insignificant people who go and see 
his show places. Jazz is something deeper than that. It is 
a spirit which is permeating America as much outside her 
dance halls as inside. But in a Harlem cabaret (even if it is 
specially arranged for a few stupid whites who want a thrill) 
you do get a sudden vision of the source of all jazz, and ** the 
negro problem in America” takes on an entirely different 
complexion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SpectAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specrator,” Auaust 29, 1829. 
Furious DRIVING. 

A drunken scoundrel was committed to Newgate yesterday, for 
driving over and killing a fine boy eleven years of age in Arabella 
Street, Pimlico. There is hardly a day passes without such 
accidents, as they are termed ; nor will they cease till some fellow 
is hanged for causing them. 

MepicinE No Mystery. 

“Tt has long,” says Dr. Morrison of Dublin, the author of the little 
book with this title, ‘‘ been a subject of complaint amongst scientific 
and well-educated medical men, that the public in general seems 
either unable or unwilling to draw the distinction between the 
physician of liberal attainments, who founds the practice of his 
profession on enlightened views of the structure and functions of 
the animal economy in health and disease, which his previous 
education and habits of philosophic research have enabled him to 
take with justice and precision,—and the uneducated and illiberal 
retailer of drugs and nostrums, who practises physic in the same 
spirit that he pursues his mechanic trade.” 

The science of medicine has a still greater enemy than even the 
roturiers of the profession: itis they who talk nonsense about it— 
nonsense, it is true, disguised in fine words, but nevertheless 
nonsense, which dazzles and deludes the ignorant——-disgusts and 
repulses the man of sense and intelligence. 

The public is neither ‘‘ unable nor unwilling to draw the distinction 
between the physician of liberal attainments ” and “ the uneducated 
and illiberal retailer of drugs and nostrums.”” The public perfectly 
feels the distinction. The liberal physician requires a guinea for 
every hasty visit, without which his patient may die as soon as he 
pleases,—for without the fee how is he to keep up the dignity of 
the profession, the grand house, the liveried servants, and the 
well-appointed equipage ?_ On the other hand, the illiberal druggist 
charges nothing for the advice, such as it is; he demands a small 
payment for his medicine, which the patient would otherwise 
have had to procure in addition to the physician’s fee,—for after 
all the guinea paid, the educated and enlightened M.D. sends the 
invalid to “the uneducated and illiberal retailer of drugs and 
nostrums ” for the means of cure. 
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The League of Nations 


International Education 


Tue exigencies of the daily round and common task make 
it inevitable that Education Congresses and Conferences 
take place in the middle of the holiday season ; when, indeed, 
the majority of those who most need enlightenment are out 
of sight and hearing. How many of our teachers and school- 
masters feel any need themselves to be educated out of the 
comfortable scholastic grooves into which they fit so naturally 
after the normal public school and university training ? 
And, after all, it is members of the lay public rather than the 
professionals who must be reached. Most of us will admit 
that, without owning to any scholastic bent, we would fain 
improve our knowledge and understanding of the world, 
although we might not be partial to the label of ‘* education.” 

That the zealous and public-spirited should be for ever 
preaching to the converted is a great pity (it is a phenomenon 
by no means confined to the educational field), and we have in 
adult education the golden opportunity. It is for each one of 
us to see that extension lectures, tutorial classes, &c., are 
closely related to the university of life. Otherwise they are 
as dangerous to the mental health of the community as the 
excessive specialization of certain modern universities. 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

These reflections are prompted by a study of the proceedings 
of the World Conference on Adult Education, the first of its 
kind, held at Cambridge during the last week. With all 
deference to the enthusiasts, 400 in number, who have come 
from all over the world to discuss ‘“‘ the principles and problems 
of adult education *’—* the relation of humanistic to technical 
instruction,” &c., it does seem as if this grist to the educational 
mill were but gristle to the hungry multitude, which looks up 
to be fed. Far be it from us to disparage the admirable and 
courageous efforts of the pioneers of adult education in this 
country, of whom Dr. Albert Mansbridge is the acknowledged 
chief. Our political atmosphere, in this country, at any rate, 
would certainly not be what it is but for the union of labour 
and learning that has been the peculiar significant form in 
which adult education has developed. But even within this 
narrow conception of adult education we have to confess 
that its effect has been confined mainly to the influence 
of a few personalities like R. H. Tawney, Henry Clay, 
G. D. H. Cole, &e., who have * gone into the people as 
the Russians say ; the rest of us, on the surface, seem imper- 
vious as ever to our urgent need for education, for such intelli- 
gent experience as will open the windows of our minds and 
let in the fresh air. 

Because of that artificial contrast between character and 
intellect, of which a correspondent wrote in the Spectator 
last week, the need is probably more acute and the problem 
more difficult of solution here than in other countries. That 
public school education of which we are all so proud—and 
rightly so—is tantamount to a deliberate limitation of our 
interests and activities, and, it must be confessed, imparts 
from the earliest years a bias against thinking. Now, so long 
as Great Britain was in the hey-day of prosperity and building 
up an Empire to be administered from the store of character 
and experience of a more or less select governing class, that 
education fulfilled its purpose admirably. To-day the need 
everywhere, but most of all in this country, is for hard think- 
ing, if civilization itself is to be preserved from its own destruc- 
tion. The world has moved on, the Victorian ‘* cosmos ” 
is no more, and it is no longer possible, even were it desirable, 
for Great Britain to pursue the narrow “ patriotic path 
proper to an age which conceived the world as made up of 
nice little separate sovereign States, each moving in its own 
orbit in a vacuum. 

Tue NEw Patriotism. 

Not that we share Mr. H. G. Wells’ opinion as to the 
profound incompatibility between patriotism and _ world- 
peace. His logic is unanswerable, but patriotism properly 
conceived—i.e., the sentiment of nationality divorced 
from the policy of ** every sovereign State attempting to be a 
world State ’’—is a thing to be neither ignored nor destroyed, 
but sublimated and kept within moral limits, Professor 


Zimmern is much nearer to the mark when he suggests that 
‘**no one can render true service in the cause of internationa) 
co-operation, if he has not first thoroughly absorbed in his own 
mind and soul the meaning of nationality.” 

It is to that service that all of us to-day are dedicated, 
a fact which must determine our whole mental outlook. Let 
us consider what is already being done in this direction. Inter. 
national education should be now a reality at every stage of 
our growth. The child, who up till now has with the years 
grown conscious first of the family unit, then of the school, 
the town, the nation, is now to be placed in the way of appre. 
hending that still larger unit, the world of States. For this 
we must press on with the exchange of teachers, which grows 
more popular every year, and with every device which can 
improve the teaching—in the schools and outside—of subjects 
such as history, geography, literature, and languages. Foreign 
travel, unless it be undertaken intelligently, i.e., with a readi- 
ness to absorb new impressions and consider new scales of 
values, is worse than useless. Professor Gilbert Murray had 
the courage to say as much in his opening address to the third 
World Congress of Educational Associations at Geneva a 
month ago. 

EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The experiment of an “ international” school at Bedales, 
Petersfield, where during the last few weeks there has been 
a further gathering of English, French, and German boys 
receiving their schooling together (a special summer course); 
is also noteworthy. Another school has been working on 
similar lines for some years near Geneva. Nor should we 
overlook an older, different, but no less interesting experiment 
in Victoria College, Alexandria, where boys of different 
nationality, race, and colour have been trained successfully 
on public school lines. The opportunities for international 
education in the social sciences, history, law, geography, 
&e., for young men and girls of student age are too well 
known to need much comment here: such institutions as 
the School of International Studies directed by Alfred 
Zimmern and the Institute of International Studies under 
M. Paul Mantoux, both at Geneva, should interest others 
besides the specialist in international affairs. 

Finally, it is good to know from the report of the Eleventh 
Session of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation that in 
all countries public-spirited teachers are pushing ahead with 
the education of young people in the aims of the League. 
In view of the extent to which the League’s work covers 
subjects of primary interest to humanity, it is a little difficult 
to understand why a paper should have been read at the 
Advertising Convention in Berlin recently, suggesting that 
the public is still unaware of that work. Still more extra 
ordinary is it that Mr. H. G. Wells should have told the world, 
in his broadcast “ talk” in July, that “ we don’t go to the 
League to accomplish any common human ends, we go t0 
argue our national and imperial case.” Mr. Wells is sadly 
behind the times in his information as to the League’s activities. 
If he is not prepared to remedy by reading this lacuna in his 
knowledge, why should he not resort to the medium of the 
gramophone which he has done so much to popularize? 
There are now lecture records published by the International 
Educational Society—the title itself is significant— including 
a lucid account of the Mandates system of the League by Lon 
Lugard, and of the social and humanitarian work of the 
League by Dame Rachel Crowdy. If these are not ‘* common 
human” ends, we should like to know what these Open 
Conspirators really want. Blue prints for a world revolution 
make a fascinating toy for the academic thinker or the 
“scientist ’ in his laboratory. But practical difficulties in 
world-construction can only be overcome, if they ale 
recognized, traced to their origins in fact, and solved, as they 
are being solved, not by exalted amateur idealists, but by 
cool, practised hands such as are operating every department! 
at Geneva. Perhaps one day Mr. Wells will revise 
his—at present unfair—opinion of the pedestrian intel 
nationalism of the League of Nations, which we seek t? 
describe on this page. 
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Country Life 


(LEAN RIVERS. 

On the side of a steep hill leading down to the River Lea, I 
noticed this week that superfluous tar and pitch from the 
repair of the road was collecting in lumps and streams at every 
grid. This means that at the first heavy rain the tar will be 
carried in quantity to the thin trickle of the stream ; and 
within a few hours we may see high mortality among the fish. 
Very slight precautions, which I know the road-menders would 
be willing to take, if asked, would entirely prevent such a 
calamity. The rivers, of course, are to-day in a peculiarly 
dangerous state. A fast, free-flowing stream, of which the 
ped is kept tolerably clean, can get rid of adventitious poisons 
so quickly that slight pollution does little harm. To-day the 
gravel streams are only less stagnant than the clay streams of 
the Midlands, of which some have clean vanished. Even the 
occasional pond in the bed has dried up. A dose of poison 
would kill every trout, where trout are, and perhaps even the 


coarse fish. 
* * * * 


PoruLous WATERS. 

The present lowness of the water reveals the astonishing 
number of coarse fish, so called. One shallow reach of not 
more than a chain, must contain a good hundred fish. You 
may pull out the gudgeon by the simple process of raking the 
weeds, under which they lie. Roach are in fair number, and 
the shoals of dace are many and large. Sticklebacks—-or 
tiddlers—are as numerous as midges, and small fry of other 
species are among them. The old pans, boots, and crocks, 
which seem to multiply as the water diminishes, are almost all 
inhabited by crayfish, some of them of dimensions that make 
them well worth eating. The sight of this multitude of fish 
has begun to revive fishing as a democratic sport. The dace 
will rise readily to the fly ; but of all baits by far the most 
deadly—in local belief—is the wasp grub. Local enthusiasts 
beg to be told of any wasps’ nests, that they may preserve the 
“ paper-bag of bait,” as the comb was neatly described to me 


the other day. 
* * * 


A FisHING QUESTIONNAIRE. 

On this subject an admirable list of questions has been 
drawn up by the Fishing Gazette in order to find out how far 
the lowness of the water, which is general, has affected the 
degree of pollution. There seems to be some reason to fear that 
drinking supplies, for stock as well as for domestic use, are 
endangered not less than the fish. Any information on the 
subject would do good service. The lowness of the water is a 
new fact that certainly doubles the risk of pollution from 
whatever source. To show how easily water may be infected, 
an experience of last winter will make clear. 

* * * * 


Tar Witp Ducks’ Crime. 

Serious and utterly surprising contamination was one day 
discovered by the analysts in water taken from one of the 
bigger reservoirs on the edge of London. It was some while 
before any explanation was found. The weather at the time 
was very severe and among other consequences it had altered 
the habits of large congregations of birds. Great numbers of 
duck, whose usual haunt is the East Coast, had come to town 
and used to roost every night on this reservoir as on many 
others. The birds do little or no harm in normal conditions, 
but these ducks, including many species, had the habit of 
taking their evening meal on a neighbouring sewage farm, 
flying thence direct to the reservoir and taking with them 
foul material which contaminated the water seriously enough 
to risk damage to health. A great number of the duck were 
shot ; and one sportsman said that he had never seen such 
good ** flighting ’’ in any quarter of the world. It is a curious 
idea to come to London for the best wild duck shooting, but 
it is certainly true that the Thames and the London reservoirs 
had few rivals last winter, however far afield you went. 

* * * * 
Lonpon Birps. 

A good many places more or less near to London have 
peculiar attractions for birds. You might travel over a good 
part of the world and fail to find as many plover as congregate 
in the ellipse where our motors race. Again, you will be 


surer of finding great wisps of snipe with a sprinkling of duck 
and teal, in the valley of the Wey, where it is almost suburban, 
than in the wilds of Ireland or the marshes of Wales or the 
English Fens. It is not only for the race of black-headed 
gulls that our towns prove an attraction superior to the wildest 
country. 
* * * * 

GARDEN CAVEATS. 

All manner of curious, and often unpleasant, things have 
happened in our gardens and will especially affect the planting 
season that is upon us. The nurserymen have lost a very 
large proportion of their tenderer bushes and plants, most 
from the frost, some from the drought. I should doubt 
whether any plant had suffered more than the strawberry ; 
a vast acreage has been grubbed up. The old plants bore 
badly and looked worn out, and on many soils absolutely 
refused to produce runners of any sort. More than this, 
the bad season appears to have synchronized with a certain 
weakness in the stocks due perhaps to a too rapid development 
of the berry by our hybridizers. Varieties of plants may 
wear out in this way just as animals; a strawberry may suffer 
the same sort of degeneration as the Plymouth Rock, which 
was at its worst in Britain when it was at its best in Canada. 
Among flowering plants the tree cistus and in a less degree the 
humbler rock rose were killed wholesale. The moral is 
obvious: if we are beginning a series of hard winters, after a 
generation of mild winters, we must be much more cautious 
than we have been in our choice of varieties as well as of 
species. Many lovely bushes, notably the Ceanothus (which 
in my garden endured the frost without turning a hair) have 
sorts, not differing greatly in charm, which are the poles apart 
in power of resisting frost. 

* * * * 
A Moror SAncruary. 

A considerable controversy, waged even with bitterness, 
has arisen over the creation of a ‘“ national park” in the 
Forest of Dean. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the phrase 
should suggest a parallel with Yellowstone Park or Banff, 
both of which are adorned, with apologies for the word, by 
motor parks. Magnificent though they are, the national 
parks of America give us no parallel. They are immense. A 
dozen motor parks would hardly slur their wildness. Our 
biggest national park must be comparatively small, and 
if it is to harbour wild animals—from badgers and deer to 
hawk and woodpecker—it must be free from the noise and 
bustle and smell of the motor park. It is not a hardship to 
walk a mile (a golfer walks four in the course of one round) ; 
and for the nature lover Jefferies’ old rule holds good : always 
get over a stile. Now a motor car cannot yet get over a 
stile, though a motorist may. You must saunter to enjoy a 
sanctuary. Incidentally, on this subject, is there any justifica- 
tion for Thoreau’s delightful derivation of the word saunter 
from sainte terre? There is certainly none for the connexion 
of * loiter * with la terre or the Holy Land. 

* * * * 
AUTUMN OR SPRING ? 

Every botanist knows that autumn is a second spring, 
a time of germination and growth as well as of decay. Birds, 
too, feel this springlike sense. I had a suggestive example 
this week. On the evening of August 26th the thrushes 
sang loudly in the garden after many weeks of silence. Every- 
one noticed the suddenness and fullness of their lyrical outburst. 
The next morning we all said, “This is the first day of 
autumn.”’ The peculiar scent of autumn was in the air, Almost 
always there is a clear and obvious first of autumn, a day 
when things are different and the hottest sun, or the most 
gorgeous roses, cannot deceive you into the belief that summer 
is present. A new season has begun ; and almost the best in 
England. It is quite the best—and by a large margin— 
at the nearest point across the Atlantic. If you want to 
taste autumn’s perfection, or at any rate relative perfection, 
the place to go to is Newfoundland, where along with a delicious 
air you may enjoy a supreme glory of colouring, especially 
in the low berry bushes, that everywhere prevail, 

W. Beacn Tromas. 
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Letters to 


MR. HAROLD GRIMSHAW 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—With the passing of Harold Grimshaw, who died at the 
comparatively early age of forty-nine, from the effects of his 
service in tropical climates, in the same week as that other great 
social worker, Dame Henrietta Barnett, the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office have lost one of their 
most devoted and distinguished servants. In his own country 
his name was comparatively little known, as must always be 
the case with those who give their lives to international 
service, but all who knew him understood and shared to the 
full the respect and affection which he had gained in the wider 
sphere in which his work lay. It may truly be said of him that 
he surveyed and mapped out a new province in the vast field 
of international co-operation. Without his enthusiasm, energy, 
and ability, still more perhaps without the peculiar force and 
charm of his personality, which was the secret of his influence 
over men of very different temperament and outlook from his 
own, the international treatment of the native labour problem 
would certainly not have reached the point which it has now 
attained. 

It was a subject which from the first had a special attraction 
for Grimshaw. Its intellectual, economic, and above all its 
human aspects appealed strongly both to his mind and his 
heart. He foresaw that the principles laid down in the Man- 
dates and in Article 23 of the Covenant were bound to bring 
the whole question of native labour to the fore, and that it 
would fall primarily to the International Labour Office to deal 
with it. Very soon after his appointment in 1920 he began an 
intensive study of the question, which by the end of his life 
had made him a recognized authority. When the Office was 
invited by the Council of the League to appoint a representative 
to the Mandates Commission, Grimshaw was the obvious 
choice. In 1924 he was nominated to represent the I.L.O. on the 
Slavery Commission. As a result of the Convention which 
that Commission framed, which was adopted by the 
Assembly in 1926, the International Labour Organization 
was requested to study ‘*‘ the best means of preventing forced 
or compulsory labour from developing into conditions ana- 
logous to slavery.” To perform this task a new Section was 
created in the Office, of which Grimshaw became the natural 
chief, and a strong committee was got together consisting of 
men with long colonial experience like Lord Lugard, Sir Selwyn 
Fremantle, and Mr. H. M. Taberer. That Committee with 
Grimshaw’s assistance—one might almost say guidance-—paved 
the way for the discussion of forced labour at this year’s Inter- 
national Labour Conference, which may be expected to bear 
fruit in the shape of the first international convention on the 
subject next year—a considerable landmark in colonial history. 

Such an achievement would not now be in sight but for 
Grimshaw’s profound knowledge and influence. The amount 
of accurate information which he had acquired and the sound- 
ness of his judgment upon it before he had ever visited a 
colony was a constant source of wonder to men who had years 
of colonial experience behind them. When he was invited to 
attend the Conference of colonial governors which met in 
London two years ago—no inconsiderable compliment—one 
of them said to him: ‘ I was told that you were my enemy, 
but I see that we shall understand each other very well.” It 
was just that combination of enthusiasm and sanity which 
made Grimshaw the ideal man to handle the problem of the 
native in the face of modern economic development. Mere 
enthusiasm without practical understanding is bound to be 
insullicient, just as must the most complete intellectual grasp 
uncoupled with keen human sympathy. In Grimshaw there 
was a real passion for justice controlled and aided by a capa- 
cious and well-trained mind. An unusual charm of manner 
and a patent sincerity of purpose in all he did went to make 
up a rare and striking personality. The loss to the Inter- 
national Labour Office and to the Mandates Commission 
is very severe and would be irreparable had he not laid 
his foundations so well and truly. As it is, his work will live 
after him, and his name will be remembered and honoured 
as that of one who marked out the path in a new field of 
international progress. He would certainly have asked for 
no other epitaph. iH. B. B. 


the Editor 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON UNEMPLOYMEn? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Str,—As unemployed workers are continually asked, “ Haye 
you no remedy, no suggestions to make yourselves to alleviate 
© ‘4 ” : 
or reduce to normal unemployment?” I suggest the 
following :— 

1. The compulsory enforcement of the proper upkeeping, paintin 
papering, repairs, &c., of all houses, for which purpose the 1923 
Act, allowing 40 per cent. increase of rental, was granted. Requests 
to owners and factors to do this work are almost always met with 
a flat refusal. 

2. Reduction, with ultimate abolition, of cheap female, and chea 
coloured and foreign, labour, and employment of male white lahoy 
at a living wage. 

3. Assisted emigration of suitable families for genuine employ. 
ment ; not merely to emigrate them to give shipping companie; 
fares to bring them back again. 

4. The opening up of reciprocal trading relations with Soviet 
Russia, so that our exporting industries from cured herrings to 
locomotives, and our import trade of wheat, timber, petroleum, &c,, 
may again be placed on a pre-war footing. 

5. Abolition of the employment of children, under sixteen 
years of age, at a minimum of wages for a maximum of work, 

6. New fishing harbours, enlargement of existing harbours and 
building of breakwaters. 

7. Trenching and cultivation of waste lands with 75 per cent, 
State ownership of same on completion of the work. 

8. Prevention of coast erosion. 

9. Abolition of multiple job holding, such as contained, for 
example, in a recent advertisement for a chauffeur-mechanic. 
engineer-secretary, able to work in garden and do odd jobs about 
the house. 

10. The investigation of the question of individuals with 
substantial pensions holding in addition well-paid situations, with 
the object of equalizing matters on the principle of “ Live and 
let live.” 

11. Abolition of understaffing in all employments. 

12. Shortening of hours of labour all round, especially in the 
mining industry for which a seven-hours day is sufficient. 

13. State distribution to markets of all surplus foods, under 
food control prices, to prevent wanton destruction, such as the 
“dumping ” of herrings, destroying of surplus potatoes, c. 

14. Pay higher wages in all industries. It stimulates purchase 
and circulation of products all round, thus adding to the ranks 
of the employed. 

15. Country-bred and farm-trained people should go back to 

the country. They get more certain employment there and live 
healthier, happier and sweeter lives than in the cities. 
The thorough carrying out of No. 1 alone, I firmly believe, 
would solve unemployment for a twelvemonth in the particular 
trades engaged. As the 40 per cent. increase of rental was 
given strictly for upkeep which has been ignored, legislation 
to compel a refund of this increase, where no repairs or other 
work have been attempted, would stimulate employment. 
I make Mr. Thomas a present of this suggestion. 

In No. 2: (a) Cheap female labour should not be continued 
to its present alarming extent. Male labour, well enough 
paid to keep the whole family in health and comfort, has 
invariably proved the best arrangement. (b) The employment 
of cheap coloured and foreign labour in preference, particularly 
in shipping, to our own white labour is a national scandal. 
On a visit not long ago to Leith Docks, out of six large steamers 
trading abroad I counted five manned by Lascar crews, 
while outside the dock gates and in the adjoining streets, 
white British seamen in scores were standing about idle, 
almost, Heaven help us! symbolical of a nation in decay. 
Again, it is quite correct to say that this picture is true of 
every seaport in Britain. Is this ‘ thinking imperially,” 
or on a “ strictly cash ” basis ?—I am, Sir, &e., M. A.C. 

[The writer of this letter is himself one of the unemployed. 
We are glad to print his letter, both as an instance of the 
hopeful and constructive spirit of many so situated, and as 
showing what remedies are discussed among those most 
directly concerned by the unemployment problem.— Ep, 
Spectator.] 


THE BISHOPS AND THE REVISED 
PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Rector of Charmouth is mistaken. No Catholic, 
be he Roman, Anglican or Orthodox, adores the consecrated 
elements gua bread and wine. Instead, he adores Christ 
specially present—after the manner of the Incarnation—in 
those elements which are the outward and visible signs of His 
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presence. The Rector cannot expect to be fully answered 
in a letter when volumes have been written on the subject, 
but he must allow himself to be contradicted on the particular 
point of what it is that forms the centre of Catholic adoration 
in the Eucharist. The present accusation of false belief is 
constantly being brought up against Catholics and, although 
it is as constantly refuted, it continues to be urged. Is it too 
much to hope that in the Rector’s case, at least, nothing more 
will be heard of it? After all, it is not we who desire new 
articles of belief to be added to the Faith ! 

The Rector advocates * spiritual religion ” and deprecates 
“materialism *—but so do we. The only difference between 
us is that we regard matter as the normal expression of spirit. 
[ believe that it would be possible to accuse this “* spiritual ” 
priest of gross Manichaeanism ! 

There is little in the Rector’s letter with which I can agree. 
There is, however, one thing. The Church of England has, 
indeed, come to the parting of the ways, Modernists at West- 
minster and Birmingham, Liberal Evangelicals at Liverpool 
and Anglo-Catholies in the slums all proclaim, even if they 
do not know it, that comprehension for the sake of truth 
has become compromise for the sake of peace—and peace 
js not obtained. Religion is not helped, it is hindered by the 
present state of affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A TnHEoLocIcAL STUDENT. 


ory 


RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS 
[To ihe Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sirnn—I am not able to deal in detail with the twists and 
tums of Mr. Noyes’ misrepresentation of Bishop Barnes, 
but it is only fair that the public who read that article 
should be in possession of the knowledge that Mr. Noyes 
has recently joined the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
light of this fact it becomes apparent that his article is a 
tilt at one whose teaching he believes to be a source of 
danger to the supremacy of that Church. 

As an unbiassed observer, may I represent that Bishop 
Barnes’ teaching, so far from being materialistic, as Mr. 
Noyes and others have mistakenly asserted, is, on the con- 
trary, exclusively spiritual. He maintains that God _ is 
Spirit, and that truth is a spiritual value and an attribute 
of God. Further, he maintains that truth as an attribute 
of God is greater than the Church, and that where truth 
comes into conflict with the Church it is the Church which 
must adapt itself to the requirements of truth, and not 
truth which must give way to the requirements of the 
Church. The Roman Church ciaims infallibility on the 
ground that it is the divinely inspired mouthpiece of God. 
In support of this claim it has at all times been ruthless in 
suppressing truth as a danger to itself. Thus it did not 
hesitate to use torture in order to make Galileo recant the 
truth which he had discovered and proclaimed, and to 
declare that ‘* Black was white’; and took great pride in 
this vindication of its power and infallibility. 

It has never been explained whether the Roman Church 
maintains that God did not know the truth that Galileo 
was proclaiming, or that, knowing that Galileo was right, 
God deliberately permitted His divinely inspired priesthood 
to torture Galileo in His name in order that the prestige of 
the Roman Church might be upheld. The present persecu- 
tion of Bishop Barnes is on a par with the past persecution 
of Galileo. 

If Mr. Noyes had paid that attention to Dean Inge which 
he recommends to his readers, he would know that in 
November, 1927, Dean Inge sent an open letter to Bishop 
Barnes to the Press, in which he expressed on his own 
behalf, and on behalf of the Churchmen’s Union, sympathy 
with Dr. Barnes on the “* constant factitious and ill-informed 
attacks *? to which he had been subjected, and assuring him 
of their whole-hearted support of the principles for which 
he is contending. 


The attitude of the layman in this controversy will be 
determined according as he decides to attach himself to a 
Church which offers salvation ** qua Christian” or ‘ qua 
Churchman.” Bishop Barnes represents the former, and 
Mr. Noyes the latter. Let us take our choice and avoid 
recriminations. Personally, I take off my hat to Bishop 


Barnes for his courage and for his selfless devotion to the 
God of Truth and of Love.—I am, Sir, &e., 
BYSTANDER. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 

Sir,—The first sentence of his letter shows that Mr. Carroll 
has missed the import of my remark that we were not born 
with a creed. My wish was to convey the meaning that 
we were born among many creeds from which we might 
eventually choose. I think I made this quite plain, but 
his desire to gain a point has led him to adopt the rhetoric 
of G. K. Chesterton in an endeavour to prove that we must 
accept one, and that, his. Of course, the fact that we are 
not born with mathematical principles does not invalidate 
these principles, but no one can deny without sophistry that 
the fact that we are born without a creed does render the 
adoption of one creed amongst many a matter contingent 
on our upbringing and education. 

I assure Mr. Carroll that I never had any fear for those 
whose “ upbringing and subsequent education’ gave them 
no chance of embracing Christianity. Neither am I dis- 
tressed because there are many, and the number is increasing, 
who, despite their ** upbringing and subsequent education,” 
are unable to embrace a particular creed. For myself, I 
have no fear for the hereafter: I do not drug myself with 
religion, and my reason, as divine in origin as anything 
else, prefers to be tossed on the seas of a divine discontent 
to being anchored snugly in the harbour of faith.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FreED BALL. 

91 St. Andrew's Road, Lower Bebington. 


DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Distance is my excuse for the lateness of this letter. 
I have read with great interest your series of articles ** In 
Defence of the Faith” which have been conducted on the 
principle that “any full and enduring creed needs for its 
conservation some institutional form.” The articles on 
Reunion which you propose to publish in the autumn will 
be concerned with the essentials of that form. 

As this is a matter of vital importance to the laity. will 
you give me space to say that what the laity are hoping 
and praying for is a Church which will be constituted as 
an avenue of approach to God, and not as a barrier to 
exclude from God all those who do not belong to some 
particular section of the Church. Canon Trotter, in your 
issue of June 15th, expresses the feelings of the laity when 


he says :— 


IN 


“If we study the mind of Christ, is it conceivable that He would 
approve the denial, or, what is to my mind just as bad, the grudging 
and reluctant admission, on the part of a section of His professed 
followers, or any other section of His followers, to belong, in their 
organization, to His flock ; and while ‘ back to the Apostolic age’ is 
very important, * back to Christ’ is infinitely more so.” 

In the mind of the lay Churchman, the greatest danger 
with which our national religion is faced is that the Church 
may be exalted above the Christ, and the fear of the priest 
above the love of God. Our earnest hope is that the 
Lambeth Conference will realize this danger, and that the 
keynote of plans for Reunion will be comprehension and 
not exclusion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AN ANGLICAN LAYMAN. 


LAW AND HUMANITY 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—It is humiliating to find a fellow-Englishman, Mr. 
Harold Goad—and that Englishman a teacher and instructor 
of yeuth in the famous city of Florence—secking, pro fascismo, 
to deny or to ignore the degrading and vindictive treatment 
by the Italian Government of the wife, and, still more, of the 
brother of Professor Rosselli ; and then, forsooth, accusing his 
indignant fellow-Englishmen of ‘* poisoning the springs of 
Italian friendship.””, What an accusation to bring! Or is it a 
“red herring’ ? For the love of Italy is widespread among 
us. What the English Press have kindly done, and are doing, 
is to expose the suppressions and the lies, the injustice and the 
mediaevalism which are involved in the political vindictive- 
ness shown to two innocent and near relatives of an escaped 
political prisoner, 
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And what was the prisoner’s crime ? It was what in any 
civilized land would be judged to be simply an act of good 
citizenship! The original crime was committed, stupidly 
and wickedly, by the Fascist Dictatorship in suppressing all 
freedom of thought, speech, and action so that thousands of 
Italy’s most enlightened sons, who longed to honour her 
by their devoted service, finding themselves watched, 
and persecuted, and thwarted from serving their mother- 
land, sought perforce surreptitiously to leave their homeland 
where Freedom herself is a fugitive, for a freer air and 
sky. 

Why was the aged and distinguished statesman, Signor 
Filippo Turati, not allowed to leave Italy freely as he wished ? 
Why was his leaving made a “ crime” at all, so that the 
kindly sympathy and friendship shown him by Professor 
Rosselli and Signor Parri were punished? And now, an 
innocent brother—a man entirely non-political—who was 
working near Rome at historical research on the “ Risorgie 
mento ”’ for the honour of his country, and who had not even 
seen his imprisoned brother for nearly three years, is imme- 
diately pounced upon, and deported to the worst of the 
** Devil’s Islands,’’ degraded in a sea of eight hundred criminals 
on the vilest of the islands—for what ? For being Nello, the 
brother of Carlo Rosselli ! 

And this schoolmaster, Mr. Goad, who delights pedantically 
to quote Chambers’ Encyclopaedia respecting the deportation 
islands, and who quibbles over a correspondent’s rough 
metaphor of ‘* Italy’s Siberia °°—a phrase whose main import 
any fool can grasp—does not tell us that all drinking water has 
to be conveyed to the prison island by ship from the mainland ; 
that the islands are scourged with “ African *’ dysentery ; that, 
morally, they are breeding places for vice, and schools of 
demoralization ; that slowly, bit by bit, the strongest charac- 
ters disintegrate ; that, as in Tsarist Russia, you are one day 
presented with a slip of paper informing vou that you are a 
prisoner and will be taken to Lipari; that the slip bears your 
name and describes your offence only in the most general 
terms as “ anti-fascist activity ’; that there is no judge, no 
lawyers, no trial, no right of habeas corpus—you are simply 
guilty upon receipt of the slip—that your hands are manacled, 
and, like the prisoners in the mines of Siberia, you are 
chained together with a chain running from manacle to 
manacle ; that your journey to Lipari, which by train could 
be completed in twenty-four hours, lasts for prisoners from 
twenty to fifty days ; that your food is bread, and, if you are 
lucky, soup ; and that, therefore, it is very little wonder that 
when the men arrive at the island they are but pale phantoms 
of their former selves ! 

No! Mr. Goad tells you nothing of all this. It is remark- 
able—and, as I have said, humiliating—that so biassed a 
version as Mr. Harold Goad’s is shown to be—he must be of 
great assistance just now to the Italian Government’s Foreign 
Press Bureau—should accuse others of what he calls ‘* obvious 
bias amounting almost to malice,” of ‘** rushing into print,” of 
“assuming an outrage has been committed,” and of 
** poisoning the ancient springs of friendship,” and—what 
not ? 

I apologize most sincerely for the great length of this letter, 
and I shall be very grateful if you can find space for even a 
small part of it. I have for years respected the Spectator for 
fair play more, perhaps, than any other Conservative journal, 
and your kindness in publishing the facts, as you are now 
doing will help not merely one or two ill-used Italian subjects, 
but all humanity, in this international subject of married 
women’s nationality, whether justice to women is to be sac- 
rificed to the mere symmetry of international law, or the 
law to be adjusted to the rights of women as human 
beings. 

There is widespread, strong desire that the woman should 
have the same right as a man to choose her own nationality, 
even when married to a foreigner. Your introduction of this 
theme is timely, because the codification of international law 
(of which the subject of nationality forms an important part) 
will be dealt with by a commission at The Hague next year. 
Already, in twenty-two countries, varying from Algeria to 
U.S.A., a woman who marries a foreigner does not auto- 
matically lose her nationality ; and the British, the Australian, 

and the German legislatures have v ted in favour of the 
principle of choice. Extended travel, and the improved status 


oo, 


and education of women are greatly increasing the number of 
mixed marriages ; and, from the patriotic point of View, a 
woman should not be deemed incapable of loyalty to her po 
country, nor her allegiance automatically altered without her 
knowledge or consent ?—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
Fair Ptay, 

[The Spectator, as an independent newspaper, with Specific 
liberal and humanitarian affiliations, cannot but endorse the 
views of “ Fair Play.” (For obvious reasons we respect the 
anonymity of correspondents on this issue). We are par. 
ticularly glad that the subject of the nationality of marrieg 
women should have been broached, so that public opinion 
may be able to assert itself before the Conference on the 
Codification of International Law, which is to meet at Geneva 
next March.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FASCIST ITALY 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—* A Lover of Truth” has, I fear, been leading your 
readers astray, in spite of his love. He does not seem to 
love Italy very well, by the way, or to be acquainted with her 
language, for he writes ‘* confinato”’ for ‘ confino.” 
I will answer his points in order :— 


1. ‘Vita Nuova’ implies that the electors freely choose the 
present Deputies.” I did nothing of the kind. I implied, and your 
correspondent admits, that the nation votes ‘‘ Yes ”’ or “ No ” to the 
list submitted to it. If the list were rejected, new elections would 
be held with competing lists. But only last year, the people sup. 
ported Fascism with a staggering majority. 

2. “ The fate of the wife and brother of Signor Rosselli.” What ig 
their ‘‘ fate’ 2? How can we judge whether the police were or were 
not right in interrogating Signora Rosselli ? Surely it is unwise and 
un-English to meddle in the internal affairs of a friendly nation ? 

3. Your correspondent says that the growth of Savings Banks 
Deposits cannot be attributed to Fascism. They grew from 10 to 
17 million lire in the four years before the march on Rome. In the 
four subsequent years they grew from 17 to 26 million lire. 

4. “It is not correct to say the Army has been reduced.” Perhaps 
I was wrong. I still believe I am right and visitors to Italy will 
notice that there are far fewer officers and soldiers in uniform ; but 
I am willing to concede that the Army may technically be on the 
pre-Fascist footing. 

5. “Signor Mussolini is not dependent on his Parliament.” 
Neither is President Hoover on Congress. Both are influenced by 
it and that was my point. 

6. The Rome correspondent of the Observer says that the dispute 
between the Pope and Mussolini over education ‘* shows no signs of 
dying down.” Well, surely these two great men have done some- 
thing, in signing the Lateran Treaty, towards the settlement of a 
delicate and complicated situation ? But at the close of his letter 
your correspondent says that Italy has lost “ all mental and spiritual 
freedom ”’: if ‘‘A Lover of Truth” believes that, he or she can 

“believe anything. 


Finally, your correspondent is of the opinion that :— 
“with regard to the general prosperity of the people much could 
be said.” 

Here are a few of the things that could be said :— 


(a) Taxes were reduced by 500,000,000 lire a few days ago, (6) 
wheat production has increased from 38 million quintals in 1920 to 
62 millions in 1928, (c) the budget of 1922 had a deficit of 6 milliards, 
this year’s a surplus of 500 millions, (d) railways before the advent 
of Fascism showed a deficit of 1,200 millions, to-day they show a 
surplus, (e) unemployment used to average from 500,000 to 600,000, 
to-day, in spite of restricted emigration, 200,000, and (f) from 1919- 
1922 the average annual loss from strikes and lock-outs was 16 
million working days: since 1924 there have been virtually no 
strikes or lockouts, 


—I am, Sir, &c., Vira Nuova. 


‘THE SOULLESS BRUTE” 
[To the Editor of the Seectrator.] 
Sir,—The other day on the Avenue Louise in Brussels I 
witnessed an incident which raised my opinion of canine 
nature, already high, to a point very considerably higher yet, 
nor have I ever heard or read of such an incident as I then 
saw. 

This is one of the most dangerous of the many dangerous 
places in Brussels from high-speeding motor cars; but the 
most dangerous part of all on the Avenue is the Rond Point, 
for the double reason that the cars here are unseen until, 
swinging round the curve, they are within a few paces of 
one, and, also, that it is not guarded by the police, as 
more central places are, for it is seldom frequented by many 
persons at the same time. 

Two dogs were playing in the roadway of this perilous 
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spot, when a car driven by a woman dashed round the curve 
at full speed, passed over one of the dogs as cleanly as you 
cut the folder of an envelope with a paperknife, and in a 
minute later was lost to sight again, the driver, however, 
having seen the accident she had caused, sped away to 
avoid the consequences. 

The agony of the poor animal was terrible but of short 
duration. In three minutes it was dead. However, it is 
not of the victim but of the other dog that I wish to speak. 

The distress of this latter I have never seen exceeded by 
any human being. As he realized whai had happened to 
his friend, not only tears but tears of blood literally poured 
down from his eyes, while he strenuously resisted every attempt 
of the crowd, which instantly gathered on the spot, to drive 
him away from his dead companion. A gentleman, moved to 
admiration and as the dog had evidently lost his master, 
offered the policeman, who had come up meanwhile, to take 
the dog home with him; but it proved impossible to drag 
him away from the corpse, and it was found necessary to 
calla cab and put the dead dog inside it before the living one 
could be induced to get into the vehicle, when the party 
drove away amid the loud cheers of the crowd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Coorer-Prircuarp, A.M., Litt.B., 
Member of the S.P.C.A., Rome. 
C/o Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—Absence from England, away from my material, 
prevents my answering Captain Hume fully. But I can 
inform him that certainly two mattresses a week are used 
by each of fifteen different slaughterhouses. The provision 
of such articles has put the London Board of Shechita to a 
very great expense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. H. L. EMANUEL, 
Hon. Secretary, Shechita Committee of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
Fougéres, Ille et Vilaine, France. 


‘MAURETANIA’ VERSUS ‘BREMEN’ 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—In view of the widespread interest in the respective 
performances of the ‘ Mauretania’ and the ‘ Bremen,’ may I 
suggest that mere speed should not be allowed to overshadow 
another virtue which I have had the opportunity of observing 
as pilot in charge of the ‘ Bremen’ each time she has sailed 
from the port of Southampton ? In the whole of my twenty- 
two years’ experience as a pilot there, I have never known a 
ship of anything approaching the size of the ‘ Bremen’ which 
was more easy to handle. One of the first things I noticed 
was that she leaves the water remarkably ‘ clean” behind 
her, and the fine ** run *’ thus obtained must mean not merely 
increased speed; it must mean that every drop of water 
running along the ship’s side is operating upon the rudder. 
The practical result of this was apparent on approaching the 
floating dock. We had the usual six tugs to help us, but we 
could have managed with less, for with a speed of only three 
to four knots and with engines stopped, this huge ship still 
responded readily to her rudder—a most unusual experience. 

Similarly, we turned the ship right round in Cowes Roads 
under her own power in under nine minutes—an unprecedented 
performance. Also we were able to round Calshot Spit 
Lightship on the first voyage after dry-docking without calling 
upon the tug which was in attendance and which is almost 
always used by the biggest ships at this point. 

In the open, the instrument which records the course 
steered showed a line “‘ as straight as a yard of pump water,” 
to use a nautical phrase. Distance was thus being saved and 
resistance to speed reduced by overcoming the tendency to 
“vaw ” or zig-zag. The size, and consequently the speed, of 
liners must ultimately be limited by the human factor—the 
ability to handle the ship in confined waters and in and out of 
dock—but the performance of the ‘ Bremen’ seems to indicate 
that the limit has not yet been reached.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. S. PEARCE 
(Trinity House Pilot). 
Penolver, Abbotis Way, Southampton. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


SAIL oR STEAM. 

The people of Scarfskerry, on the Pentland Firth, are 
mostly seamen. The difference between steam and sails was 
under discussion the other day, and one of the debaters put the 
case thus: “‘ I wis on a steamer mysell aince, but I got tired 
and left her, and went back to the sea.” He had previously 
been on a sailer.—PETER SINCLAIR, Procurator Fiscal’s Office, 
County Buildings, Wick. 

CHARACTER AND INTELLECT. 

In the interesting article under the above heading in your 
issue of August 24th, the writer, ‘“‘ Antaeus,”’ is much con- 
cerned because he thinks that we are too ready to distrust 
intelligent people. He attributes this distrust to our esteem 
for ‘‘ character,” and to our opinion, in his view a mistaken 
opinion, that character and intellect are not often found in 
company. ‘ Antaeus’s ”’ effort reminds me of a little rhyme 
which was going the rounds a few years ago : 

“Tf all the good people were clever, 
And all clever people were good, 
The world would be better than ever 
We thought that it possibly could: 
But, alas! it is seldom or never 
These two hit it off as they should ; 
For the good are so harsh to the clever, 

; And the clever so rude to the good.” 

—E. Pease, Hinderwell. 


ViEWS Or TIME AND SPACE. 

Permit me to thank you for your interesting and informative 
review of M. Maeterlinck’s latest book ? Its perusal gives 
rise to the thought that spatial infinity is less appalling than 
the finite. Finite distances expressed by millions of light- 
years give man a hopeless feeling of inexpressible insignificance, 
whilst infinitude, by removing the ultimate basis of comparison, 
makes the individual human being as great or as small as, 
say, a solar system and of equal importance.—F. ERNEST 
SpiraL, Cheltenham. 


An APOLOGY. 


WE find that the verses entitled ‘*Sea Nocturne” and 
signed ‘“‘ James Grant’? which appeared in our issue of 


May 11th last were in fact the work or Mrs. May Byron 
and had been previously published in the Windsor Magazine 
for February, 1921. We much regret that the Spectator 
should have in all innocence published this as an original 
contribution, and we tender our apologies to Mrs. Byron.— 
Ep. Spectator. 


Poetry 
On Those Hills 


On those hills 

where no sound is, 
but of bells 

swung by the breeze,— 
silent bells 

of purple ling— 
nothing else 

does stir or sing. 
There all day 

hills green and gold 
dream away 

the hours untold, 
dream of gay, 

glad songs unsung, 
till the grey 

night falls, star-hung. 


On those hills 

where rivers grow 
the mist fills 

the sunset’s glow 
with jonquils 

that deck the tors, 
while rain spills 
pearls on the moors. 


And there I 

would gladly be, 

the still sky 
comforting me, 

as the sigh 

that the winds bring 
rustles by 


the dancing ling. 
A. R. U. 
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Some Books 


Wiru the promise of an Exhibition of Italian Art in London 
this winter, Messrs. Jack’s sumptuous volume on Jialian 
Painting (42s.) comes at an appropriate moment. The 
authors are Messrs. P. G. Konody and R. H. Wilenski. Their 
theme is the art of Italy from the symbolic and impressionistic 
paintings of the Catacombs, through the Middle Ages to 
St. Francis, and from him to the High Renaissance summer of 
the “three immortal flowers’ (Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
Raphael), passing then to the Venetian masters, and finally 
to the sophistication of Guido Reni and the sombre genius of 
Caravaggio. The authors disclaim any intention of writing 
a complete history: they have given us a series of essays 
to show how art is bound up with civilization. The colour 
illustrations, of which there are forty-eight, are well repro- 
duced, but a few more references to them in the text would 
have facilitated their intelligent study. The pictures chosen 
for illustration are a matter of individual taste. If we regret 
the absence of Botticelli’s ‘*‘ Primavera,’ we have his 
“Venus”: if Masaccio’s frescoes in the Carmine are not 
here, we can find the adorable Annunciation ascribed by the 
authors to Simone Martini alone—according to them his 
brother-in-law, Memmi, was only an assistant. And when 
we are told that nothing in Italian Art surpasses in grandeur 
and concentration certain frescoes of Piero dei Franceschi, 
we feel it is a pity that Messrs. Jack have not let us see these 
masterpieces in distant Arezzo. But for the text we have 
nothing but praise. Whether Giotto did or did not paint the 
frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi, and whether Leonardo 
travelled to Armenia or remained darkly in Florence, must 
remain matters of opinion: the authors express their views 
on many subjects, but never lose sight of theit main purpose, 
which is to tell the story of the budding of the mind of Europe 
in the City of the Lilies, and its flowering in Papal Rome. 
It is a high theme, which the authors sustain with dignity and 
balance. 
* * * % 

Thucydides has often been assailed. Mahaffy attacked 
his credibility ; Cornford wrote of him as a Mythistoricus ; 
Bury of all people, to whom the unintelligibility of human 
history was almost an axiom, called him a cynic ; and many 
modern historians have denicd him the possession of a scien- 
tific method. It is true that Thucydides, ** like all the ancients, 
neglected the economic and social forces upon which medern 
scientific history lays so much stress,” and one often wishes 
with Grote that he had been more communicative in collateral 
matters. It is true also that the full realization of the genuinely 
scientific method as applied to history only came about with 
the growth of natural science, especially of biology. But 
Mr. C. N. Cochrane has written his Thucydides and the Science 
of History (Oxford University Press, 10s.) expressly for the 
purpose of showing that the Thucydidean method was scien- 
tific, and was moreover based on a school of exact science 
which was practised at that time by the physician, Hippocrates, 
and his followers. ‘ The power and originality of Thucydides 
lie in his having attempted to adapt the principles and methods 
of that science to the study of Society’; he would bring 
* all human actions within the realm of natural causes.” So 
far from the Thueydidean method being unscientific, this 
weighty and close-reasoned essay insists that the more perfect 
the methodology of the modern historian, the nearer he has 
approached once more to the standard set by Thucydides. 

* * at *% 





Many persons whose knowledge of India is confined to 
Miss Mayo’s Mother India imagine that the fate of every 
Indian girl is to be sold to senile uxoriousness during 
adolescence, or at best to become the slave of a hard task- 
master. In Indian Village Crimes (Benn, 10s. 6d.) we find 
village girls as emancipated as our own, refusing to accept 
purdah, choosing their own husbands and lovers. Sir Cecil 
Walsh has, however, avoided describing many sexual crimes : 
the greater part of his book is concerned with murders. It 
is in a sense a topical work, for it affords us an insight into 
the seamy side of Hindustan; but the reader must always 
remember that it is only the seamy side and no more a 
description of India to-day than a record of Lord Darling's 
trials would be an account of British manners and customs. 


of the Week 


The great fifteenth century artists who worked for the 
Dukes of Burgundy are well known, but their patrons are 
forgotten. Professor Cartellicri’s elaborate and _ attractive 
Study of The Court of Burgundy (Kegan Paul, 21s.) supplies 
a real need. It describes the almost Oriental splendour of 
John the Fearless, Philip the Good (1419-68), and Charles 
the Bold, who was killed in 1477. Burgundy under them was 
a middle kingdom stretching from the Zuyder Zee to the 
Alps, that rivalled France and the Empire in wealth and 
power. Duke Philip founded the Order of the Golden Fleece 
in 1430 and spared no pains in attempting to revive mediaeval 
chivalry. His expenditure on feasts and ceremonies must 
have been colossal, but industrial Flanders paid the bills, 
His passion for architecture, painting and sculpture was 
unbounded, as anyone may see who goes to. Dijon, 
Fortunately he could call upon the Van Eycks and Rogier 
van der Weyden and Claus Sluter and others. Their work 
survives, while his ambitious designs perished with his son 
Charles. Professor Cartellieri’s book is well worth reading. 


* * * * 


Readers of Mr. H. V. Morton’s In Search of England will 
welcome its companion, In Search of Scotland (Methuen, 
%s. Gd.). He proceeds on his cheerful, sentimental. semi- 
philosophic way through the Lowlands and the Highlands, 
finding, as usual, excellent foils in Americans on a visit to the 
country of their origin, and peasants who are secretive, but 
not to Mr. Morton. It is particularly gratifying to note 
that, along with the historic glories of Scotland, he inquires 
into the spirit and condition of the people to-day, and is able 
to produce stories of yesterday as stirring and characteristic 
as those of yesteryear. Even when he descends to the com- 
monplace he is entertaining ; it would be interesting to watch 
each reader of this book begin the chapter on Aberdeen, for 
by their reactions to a joke against themselves you may know 
men; there are few who will not be ‘* caught ” by this one. 
It is all thoroughly good journalism. Wherever you open it 
you will find a good story, and plenty of information as well. 


* * af * 
As a brief historical exposition of the principles underlying 
the League of Nations, nothing could be better than The 
Growth of International Thought which Miss Melian Stawell, 


_of Newnham, has just written for the Home University Library 


(Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.). This attractive and scholarly 
little book touches on the views of the ancient world and 
the Middle Ages and then discusses in more detail the ideas 
of prominent thinkers on _ internationalism from __ the 
Renaissance to our own day. Miss Stawell is unusually fair 
to Rousseau and Mazzini, and points out that they were not 
such unpractical idealists as some suppose. She _ herself 
evidently feels that patriotism is entirely consistent with, 
and, indeed, essential to, co-operation between the nations. 
Some ardent advocates of international good will occasionally 
overlook this truth. It may well be that the establishment 
of a League of Nations was delayed through the ages not 
so much because it was too remote an ideal but because the 
several nations of Europe were not well enough organized 
on a common level of culture to be able to work together 
peacefully as they now do at Geneva. 


ok * * * 


(* General Knowledge Competition” and ‘** More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 285 and 289.) 


The Competition 


Sixcx the planning of holidays does not seem to be as inspiring 
as we hoped, we have suggested for our next competition a 
description or an impression of some exciting or entertaining 
incident which has actually been experienced by the writer 
during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will be given for 


the entry which is considered to be the most remarkable in 
substance, and at the same time the most graphic in the 
manner of its telling. 
September 13th. 


The competition will close on Friday, 
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Sport and Soldiering in the Crusades 


The Autobiography of Ousama. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. R. Potter. (Broadway Mediaeval 
Library. Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Ix a book like this no intelligent reader of history can fail 
to observe the gulf that separates the dry utility of facts 
and dates from the vivid casualness of choses vues: the 
skeletons of libraries from the warm flesh of life. Both have 
their uses. But much study of the Crusades will not. bring 
pack the ‘‘ atmosphere ” of twelfth century Syria with the 
same sense of actuality as a mere random dipping into these 
delightful memoirs. 

Qusama was a well-to-do and well-read Arab (he had a 
library of four thousand volumes looted from him ona 
journey to Egypt) whose pen adorned everything it touched, 
fom surgery to sociology. He was passionately devoted to 
hawking, hunting lions, and fighting the Frank ; but he does 
not bother much about the rights and wrongs of the Crusades. 
War was a form of sport with him: to spear a pig or a 
Christian was all one, provided the quarry fought well. And 
he had the brave man’s regard for a gallant adversary. No 
wonder he became the friend and protégé of that other good 
sportsman, Saladin. 

“Tt would be impossible to number all the hunts at which 
Ihave been present during the seventy years of my life,” 
he says. ‘* Besides, to waste time on futilities is one of the 
worst things that can happen.” Posterity, however, has 
cause to be grateful for the use he made of his leisure, for 
Qusama’s incidental detail is delightful. ‘‘I have noticed 
with regard to lions what I wouldn't have suspected and 
would never have believed, that, like men, some lions are 
brave and others cowardly.” One day his hunting party 
found a lioness and two lions in a thicket. The first to break 
was the lioness, which was killed by his brother with a first 
spear. ‘Then 

“We went back towards the thicket, when one of the two lions 
came out against us and drove off our horses. My brother Baha- 
ud-Baula and I waited in its path until it should return, for a lion 
when it leaves a place is compelled to return to it. We turned 
the backs of the horses to it and turned our lances round to the 
rear in its direction, thinking it would attack us. But it paid 
no attention to us, and passed in front of our group as fast as the 
wind, to make for one of our comrades. It seized his horse and 
overthrew it. I struck it with my lance, which I plunged into 
the middle of its body. It died on the spot. The other lion came 
out. It was the largest of the three. It came forward and the 
Armenians stopped its path with their arrows. I stood by the 
side of the Armenians, waiting for it to spring on them and seize 
one of them, when I should be able to strike it with my lance. 
But it came forward quietly. Every time an arrow struck it, it 
roared and moved its tail. I said to myself: ‘ Now is the time 
when it is going to jump.’ But it continued walking forward 
and did not stop until it fell dead.” 

A disappointing brute from Ousama’s point of view, but 
not from the Armenians *! 


The Importance of 


The New Spirit in the Russian Theatre. 
(Brentano’s. 30s.) 


By Huntly Carter. 


Tus is frankly no book for a lazy summer afternoon. At all 
events the reader had better not try the experiment because 
he will put the book down with the feeling that he has crawled 
out of the middle of a Tunney-Heeney fight or escaped 
battered and breathless out of the very revolution that is 
Mr. Carter’s theme. For Mr. Carter has a method completely 
his own. ‘¢ Come here,” he says, ‘I want to show you the 
New Spirit in the Theatre.’ You approach him trustfully 
and he hits you in the eye. ‘“* I know you,” he says. ‘ You’re 
like G. K. Chesterton.” Bang! Another smack. The other 
eye. ‘“ You'd laugh at me would you?” Bang! Bang! 
Kidneys and solar plexus. ‘* You belong to the capitalist class. 
You sit back and enjoy yourself. Don’t you? Don’t argue ! 
Iknow you do. Don’t you dare criticize this.” 

Mr. Carter has definitely absorbed the Bolshevik point of 
view. L’instruction publique & coups de marteau. 

The whole of the first part of his book is a whirling mass 
of dogmatic assertion, withering criticism, veneration of novelty 
for novelty’s sake, petty spite, morbid sensitiveness, self- 
assertiveness and snarling references to adverse critics. 


Here we see him splintering a lance against his Christian 
foes :-— 

“In the rear of the Franks was a knight mounted on a dark roan 
horse that looked like a camel. He wore his coat of mail and his 
cuirass. I was afraid of him and did not worry about his not 
deigning to take the offensive against me. Suddenly he spurred 
his horse and I was delighted to see his tail glitter. It seemed 
exhausted. I hurled myself on the knight, struck him, and my 
lance pierced his body, coming out in front almost a cubit in length. 
The violence of the blow and the speed of my horse tumbled me 
out of my saddle. I got into it again, flourished my lance, quite 
convinced that I had killed the Frank.” 

But he was wrong. Later, at his uncle’s house, he met 
a Frankish knight (for between the skirmishes there appears 
to have been not a little fraternizing), who told him that 
his thrust had but grazed the skin of his adversary’s hips, 
although it had twice passed through his mail and cuirass. 
‘Fate is an impregnable fortress * is Ousama’s comment. 

One of his soldiers had a lance driven right through his 
chest, and recovered of it ; another lusty fellow was pricked 
by a needle and died of the injury. ‘ By Allah, he groaned 
so much in the town and was so tall and loud-voiced that 
he could be heard in the castle itself.’ Bleeding, in those 
days, was considered a cure for everything. Onc of his men, 
a Syrian, was unconscious from wounds, having lost about 
twenty pints (sic) of blood. His brother asked him how he 
should be cured. ‘ Bleed him!” said Ousama. His brother 
did so; ‘then he returned in high spirits, saying: * I have 
bled him and he has come to himself, sat up, eaten and 
drunk. His weakness has left him.’ I exclaimed : * Glory 
be to Allah! Hf I had not tried this methcd on myself more 
than once, I should not have recommended it to you!’” 

We should like to recount how Ousama and a friend routed 
eight Frankish knights and were then driven away by a 
single foot-soldier ; how his father tried to teach him the 
names of the stars; how he enjoyed pigsticking when he 
should have been fasting ; how the ransoming of captives 
was carried out in the Crusades; and of the charming girl, 
Rosedrop, rescued from the hands of negroes by a chieftain 
whose wife was jealous of her. But space forbids more 
than the bare mention of these incidents. 

Professor Potter has given us a good translation, although 
there are a few blemishes such as “ roan-coloured ”’ and 
*“ male boar *’—terms no horseman would use. <A horse is 
roan, skewbald, iron-grey, black, white, bay, chestnut— 
never “coloured”; and a boar is always male. We con- 
gratulate him, however, on a difficult piece of work, and 
the general editors on the selection of this charming old 
Arab’s story, which illuminates a whole age and continent 
with its lively comment. As a sportsman Ousama was 
a forerunner of Squire Osbaldeston; as a writer, of 
Surtees. 


Being Revolutionary 


Through his unfortunate manner of always putting his 
reader into the opposite camp and slanging him Mr. Carter 
makes outrageous demands upon one’s patience and imagina- 
tive forbearance. And yet, as one emerges from the first 
few rounds, one finds something stimulating and exciting, 
heightened by this very disregard of the reader, in this 
breathless account of an upheaval unprecedented in history. 
We begin to realize as we read that it is not the theatre we 
are reading about, but the whole mass of Russian people. 
The theatre itself is only a little cog in the machinery of 
education. 

Mr. Carter could have given a more lucid account of the 
Russian theatre, a more logical history of the creating of 
its forms in the minds of its originators ; but what an Alice- 
sit-by-the-fire book that would have been! Instead, we have 
before us with all its incongruities and contradictions, all its 
rushing steps and hurried retracings, all its urgency to be 
up and doing, all its mistakes unrealized, all its mad career 
after liberty and its titanic struggles towards freedom—here, 
unexplained and probably unrealized by its author even, 
is the very spirit itself. 


Mr. Carter is an Acolian harp. The wind of the revolution 
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has blown on him. This book is the music he has given birth to. 
A weird discord of hate and loneliness, full of chaotic tabula- 
tions, spiritual progressions mapped out by dates of months 
and years, reckless denials, and equally reckless confessions 
of faith, small in its methods, often rather chaotic in spite of 
its plan; but big and vibrant in its cause and conception. 
A book, in short, which explains nothing and makes one 
feel everything. 

One is struck at the outset by the fact that to Mr. Carter's 
mind revolution is an end, not a means. The term is given a 
queer sense of permanence. 

It is contrasted with “ art” as a means of expression in a 
most bewildering manner, until one realizes that “ art” 
stands for dilettantism, for amusement, for something weak- 
kneed and effete belonging to the old régime, whereas the 
purpose of the new theatre is to build, to educate, to take the 
masses and allow them to practise those virtues which will 
fit them to take part in the new order of things. 

Literature is abandoned because the mass is ignorant. 
Physical culture and bio-mechanics take its place. The 
inevitable result of this is that all those in the theatre, who 
by nature or inclination are experimentalist, jump into 
the forefront of Mr. Carter’s approval, irrespective of their 
solid virtues as artists or their honesty as men. Constantly 
one finds workers in the theatre judged by this criterion. 
Their value to the theatre is always in proportion to their 
service to the revolution. The revolution must be served. 
** The theatre must go back to the beginnings, must start all over 
again ; or must begin a new existence hand in hand with the 
present-day natural mechanical and social sciences. In any case, 
there were confusions to be got rid of so that the common folk 
might fully receive all that the theatre had to give them.” 

On p. 102 we find references to Stanislavski: ‘* There is 
no evidence that Stanislavski was aware that his theatre 
was expressing sociological reform or throwing light on 
the decay of Russian Society . . . during the 19th century. 
He seems to have been moved by art.” (!!!!) 

Mr. Carter traces the development of the new theatre from its 
earliest beginnings as a vehicle of Bolshevik education up to the 
present day through the medium of what he calls its five master 
builders: the mercurial, experimental Meierhold who had already 
started on his butterfly career of experiment well before the 
revolution and probably welcomed the new theories as he would 
have done any others to satisfy his desire for novelty; Tairov, 
the genius of the Kamerny theatre, sensitive mystic, con- 
ditionalist and later neo-realist (all the long —isms with 
which this book bristles are in reality side-issues, puerile 
some of them, to the main issue of truth in art which is often 
in danger of being forgotten); Granovski, the leader of the 
newly liberated Jewish theatre ; Lunacharski, the representative 
of the centre group, cultured, educated dilettante, trying to 
combine the old with the new ; and finally, Stanislavski, genuine, 
hard-working, meticulous, less brilliant, less of a theorist, 
perhaps, than his more volatile colleagues, but, one imagines, 
the only one whose influence on the Russian stage will be really 
lasting because of its being the only one founded on hard 
work, keen observation and sound common sense. Virtues, 
all of them more easily appreciable after than during a 
revolution. 

From the individual working for himself through the 
individual working for the mass, to the mass working for and 
by itself, the theatre in Russia went back to the Middle Ages, 
but there is evidence in Mr. Carter’s book that the individual 
is tired of lowering his brain to the level of the masses 
and that the theatre, while perhaps not losing its educative 
purpose will again become literary, leaving bio-mechanics 
to the screen and the ballet—the right place for them. 

There are moments of great joy in Mr. Carter’s book ; 
two especially, where he deals with the solid comfortable 
Players’-navy-cut-conservatism of Mr. Basil Dean and the 
painfully imitative exoticism of a lady called Miss Velona 
Pilcher. 

As to Mr. Carter's claim that the ‘* New Theatre ” is repre- 
sented by the new theatre in Russia one can only surmise. 
One thing is certain, however. It is no good copying the forms 
of Russia to represent the spirit, new or old, of England. 
We must create, if we are to renew. The strange creatures 
who speak the jargon of Continental “ isms ” without know- 
ledge or purpose in a few theatres in England are doing far 


- for some kind of a soporific. 





more harm than all the commercial managements jn the 
world. That something must be done is true, that only a few 
of us really want to do it is also true. But you cannot do it 
with a podium or a theory out of a German magazine. Fort 
days in the wilderness would be nearer the way. The other 
lesson that we can learn from Russia via Mr. Carter’s book is 
that the purpose of the theatre is service. C. G. 


Books for Children 


The Tambourine and the Tale of Adventure—A Book of 
Seamen, by F. H. Doughty; Tales of the Norsemen 
by Arthur F. Wallis; A Book of Ballads, chosen and edited 
by Brian Rhys ; Havelok the Dane, by E. St. Clare Byrne. 
Greek Nature Stories, by E. Iliff Robson; Gulliver’s 
Travels, adapted from the original by Sarita L. Ricardo. 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes, by Molly Swabey ; A Book 
of Nursery Stories, by Violet M. Macdonald. (Jonathan 
Cape. 3s. each.) 

Messrs. JONATHAN CAPE are to be congratulated on their 

new series of children’s books. Of the eight small volumes 

with which we are about to deal the first two—a book of 
nursery rhymes and a book of nursery stories—are properly 
speaking books for babies ‘ up to five years old.” Both 
consist almost entirely of ‘‘ best pleasers,’’ whose popularity 
with the infant world has been assured for centuries. Children 
are always desirous to learn them, and their elders unable to 
forget them, yet no grown person can run through a collection 
without wondering about their secret of “ publicity.” Why 
does literally everyone know about the accident that befell 

Jack and Jill, and King Cole’s temperament, and how Tom 

Tucker got his supper, and the limited musical accomplish. 

ment of ‘*Tom,'‘the Piper’s Son’? Some of these, we know 

have been traced back to an origin in political history, but 
such sources offer but academic explanation. It is why they 
go on, not how they began, that is the real matter for amaze- 
ment. Is it the rhythm which delights? There is something 
very merry in the way they chink along with their cheerful 
or tragic statements. However stormy the scenic background 
the child smiles before the curtain falls. 
‘“ The wood is dark, 

The grass is green, 

Up comes Sally 

With the tambourine.” 

As to the nursery stories, those long rigmaroles, of which 
“The House that Jack Built ” and ‘‘ Titty Mouse and Tatty 
Mouse ”* are typical examples, the present writer believes that 
they satisfy the craving of humanity, even from the cradle, 
Miss Violet Macdonald’s charming 
and soothing collection, with its most interesting ‘‘ Notes” 
at the end, deserves much praise. 

Among the books for older children Mr. F. H. Doughty's 
Book of Seamen gives us the most pleasure ; indeed, it is full 
of delight, but why are we told, both on the jacket and inside 
the book, that it is suitable to children “‘up to ten years”? 
The first chapter is almost entirely quoted from Las Casas, 
who knew his hero, and wrote with his log before him. An 
intelligent boy of nine could appreciate the adventures 
described, one of twelve or fifteen would more certainly do so, 
but the suggested age restriction limits its use as a gift 
book. The delight of the sailors who see “a stalk loaded 
with roseberries”’ floating upon the waves, when the desolation 
of the ocean had begun to breed despair, the intense excitement 
kindled by the flickering light in the distance, so faint and 
intermittent as to suggest delusion, makes appeal to mature 
imaginations. The bold experiment of leaving a handful 
of men upon the island of Espaniola with “seeds for sowing, a 
carpenter, a good gunner, a cooper, a physician, and a tailor, 
all being seamen as well” to await the problematical return 
of their commander, with orders to collect a ton of gold, sets 
before the reader a situation whose grim and glorious possi- 
bilities cannot be grasped by a child so young as to have read 
little but nursery books. 

The same criticism applies less completely to the story of 
Magellan’s voyage round the world, taken from the actual 
words of Antonio Piggafetta, a Venetian who accompanied 
Magellan for the sake of adventure, and was one of eighteen 
men to return alive, out of the 237 who set sail in five ships 
from Seville in the year 1519. The Venetian had a childish 


side to his mind, being more interested in giants than in 
primitive civilizations. The thirteen days which he spent in 
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Brazil afforded him little time for the study of its inhabitants, 
yho “ are not Christians and adore nothing but live according 
to the usage of nature, rather bestially than otherwise.” He 
is interested by their management of their long boats, in 
yhich they ‘look like enemies of hell,” but writes with 
oreater astonishment and detail of Patagonia, where * we 
found near a river men whom they call cannibals.” One 
of these men, “great as a giant,” with a voice like a bull, 
came to the Captain’s ship. While he was there * his com- 
panions carried off all the goods which they had to a castle 
further off from fear of us.” Evidentiy their fears were 
justified, for ‘‘ seeing that, we landed a hundred men from 
the ships and went after them to try and catch some others ; 
however, they gained in running away. This kind of people 
iid more at one step than we could do at a bound.” 

Besides these fascinating narratives Havelok the Dane, 
which is also intended for children under ten, falls rather 
fat, but as a story of rough-and-tumble fighting, virtue 
rewarded and wickedness avenged, it should certainly hold 
the attention of the bloodthirsty and justice-loving imagina- 
tions of little preparatory school boys. 

A Book of Ballads is meant for the teens, or at any rate for 
“those over ten years.” Mr. Brian Rhys has made an admirable 
selection, though why “‘ The Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog” and ‘‘ John Gilpin” should find places among such 
spell-binding romances and tragedies as * Lochinvar,” ** The 
Daemon Lover,” the Robin Hood ballads, ‘* Bishop Hatto,” 
and “ King John and the Abbot,” we fail to see—but the 
selection will provoke delight, not criticism, among those 
for whom it is intended. Tales of the Norsemen is also meant 
for big boys and girls. The appeal of the Norse mythology 
is to a particular type of mind, one possibly commoner in 
early adolescence than at any other period. 

Only two more books remain upon the list—Selections from 
Gulliver’s Travels, and Greek Nature Stories, adapted to the 
understanding of children under seven. Oh, shades of Swift 
and of the Greek tragedians ! Why should their treasures be 
cast before such very little angels ? 


The Alternative to Freud 


Erwin Wexborg. 


Individual Psychological Treatment. By 
(C. W. Daniel 


Translated by Arnold Eiloart, B.Se., Ph.D. 

Co. 6s.) 
Ir is refreshing, in these days of psycho-analysis and gloom, 
to find a therapeutic psychology which has nothing monstrous 
or hair-raising in its approach to common human problems- 
In the school of Individual Psychology, founded by Dr. 
Alfred Adler, there is no over-stressing of sexual factors ; 
no intense concentration on symbolisms ; no horrid phrase- 
ology of anal-erotic complexes, mother fixations and poly- 
morphous perversities. The difference of outlook reflects 
itself in the technique of treatment. For a Freudian analysis 
it is recommended that the patient should lie on a sofa with 
the physician sitting out of sight behind him. Care is taken to 
exclude everything that might call a patient back to the ex- 
ternal world. Such a technique, as Dr. Wexberg says, gives the 
physician the réle of a ‘“* God in the clouds.” But “it is 
just the demolition of the physician’s authority and not its 
strengthening which is the concern of Individual Psychology.” 
Treatment approximates, as far as conditions will allow, to 
a friendly, cheerful, and ordinary conversation between 
equals. 

Putting the view of Individual Psychology as briefly as 
possible, we may say that a neurotic is a man who does not 
believe in himself. Because of his discouragement before 
the problems of life, he has tried unfair or logically erroneous 
methods of meeting them. The treatment of Individual 
Psychology consists, therefore, 0 two phases. In the first 
place, it is necessary to understand as fully and immediately 
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as possible the personality of the neurotic and find out, in 
all his expressions—gestures and attitudes, opinions, response 
to circumstances, functional symptoms, dreams and fan- 
tasies—the co-ordinating motives, the impression of a whole 
way of living. It is not, of course, a question of criticism, 
but of ‘ making contact.” The second phase can be given 
in a single word: it is ‘* encouragement.” 

With this view of the wholeness of the personality, the 
Individual Psychologist does not overestimate the symptoms 


themselves. He regards these as if they were determined by 
the total outlook. 

: ** Whether a neurotic evades his task of making himself useful 
in life by the production of obsessions, or whether he attains the 
same goal by sleeplessness, agoraphobia, and headaches, is of 
secondary importance. It may be interesting and in many cases 
of practical therapeutic importance to explain exhaustively the 
psychogenesis of the symptom—because this analytical work 
helps the patient to the understanding of tho peculiarity of the 
nervous mechanisms and to a discernment of his responsibility— 
but it adds nothing new to the meaning of the neurosis.” 

In all neurotic tendencies (and it should be remembered 
that no one can count himself entirely free from such ten- 
dencies) we are concerned with a depressed view, by an 
individual, of his own capabilities. Life comprises three 
groups of tasks, and it is in the fulfilment of these three tasks 
that its meaning lies. The first is the task of work, actual 
achievement within one’s own calling and outside it; and 
this task must always be fulfilled within the framework of 
the community. In other words individuals will always be 
unhappy and restricted so long as they are not occupied in 
work which at the same time is useful to others and satis- 
factory to themselves. The second task is the achievement 
of a good relation to other human beings, in the individual's 
contact with his fellows, in his building up of friendships, 
and in his attitude to society in general. The third is his 
task of finding a satisfactory and fruitful sex-life. This task, 
under present conditions, is best fulfilled in the family: 
that is to say, in monogamy and the generation of children. 

** He who believes in himself, and only he, must without conscious 
consideration regard the amplest possible fulfilment of these tasks 
as a self-evident life-goal; but the discouraged and ambitious 
person who from his insecurity doubts whether he is equal to these 
tasks, and therefore tries to evade them with tricks and pretexts, 
is the neurotic.” 

To understand a man, therefore, in his total personality, 
we shall need to be aware of his circumstances and see how 
far he is realistically attempting to solve in them these three 
typical tasks. It is not by suggestion that we can help him 
towards a surer self-esteem; his errors in valuing his own 
powers must be met with real arguments, and he must con- 
vince himself that he is better equipped to face these tasks 
than he has taken fer granted. We cannot “ over-persuade ” 
him; for if he does not see it himself the discouragement 
will persist and he will either make no new efforts to acquit 
himself well or he will make fantastic efforts which are 
extremely ill-designed for securing a solution. The real 
proof of the success of the treatment comes when the patient, 
with full responsibility and buoyancy, turns himself back 
into communal life and sets himself to make something 
out of his own part in it. 

Dr. Erwin Wexberg’s handbook is the clearest and simplest 
outline of individual psychology that we possess. It is 
designed as a practical treatise, and while it pays attention 
to the treatment of definite neuroses and psychoses it should 
also prove illuminating to everyone who is concerned in 
meeting his own situations in the fullest and healthiest way. 
There is included in the book a questionnaire by which we 
“an arrive as quickly as possible at an understanding of our 
own personalities or the personalities of our fellows. The 
argument is illustrated by very clearly narrated cases ; and 
the translator has turned the book into fresh and easily 
intelligible English. ALAN PORTER. 


“ Spoon-fed” History 


Five Queer Women. By Walter and Clare Jerrold. (Brentano’s. 


15s.) 
Twelve Great Ladies. By Sidney Dark. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are certain species of birds which, in feeding their 
young, do so by regurgitating from their crops food which 
is already partly digested, and is thus easier for the chicks 
to assimilate. The existence of these books and the price 
at which they are issued is, we suppose, evidence of the 
existence of a large class of such chicks within the human 
species, who like their history “ pre-digested.” 

This type of reader seems also to share the prejudices of 
certain newspaper proprietors to whom, so Miss Rose 
Macaulay has told us, women are “ news ”’ in a sense in which 
men are not. Thus, whether queer or great, they continue 
to be given a kind of publicity which most men escape, 
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The Five Queer Women—we regret that “* queer” should have 
to be added to the list of words which have been debased 
to mean ‘‘ sexually immoral ’’—are all women writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An attempt is here 
made to reconstruct their lives (mainly from their own 
writings, a notoriously unsafe method) and to justify them 
to the world after centuries of jealous detraction. There is, 
in fact, about the whole bock a feminist bias which at this 
date, especially in the field of literature, is surely unnecessary. 

In this case, however, neither the process of pre-digestion 
nor that of rehabilitation seems to have gone very far, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold qualify their statements to an extent 
which leaves only these women’s ‘* queerness’’ certain and 
their literary importance, to judge only from this book, 
very doubtful indeed. This is the more odd since the authors 
complain that the indiscretions of their heroines have been 
allowed to obscure their achievements. Surely, to redress 
the balance, it would have been better to start with the purely 
literary point of view, and to mention the lives only incidentally. 
As it is, no serious effort at literary criticism has been made, 
and in one case at least, that of Aphra Behn, something 
less than justice is thus done. 

The style, in addition, is uniformly weak. We read with 
surprise such a sentence as: ‘“* Had his father been a less 
inhuman parent everything might have been so different.” 
The only one of these essays which is at all readable is that 
on Letitia Pilkington, and that because it is composed largely 
of extracts from her Memoirs. 

Mr. Sidney Dark’s output is better digested, and makes 
far more comfortable reading. He says in his dedication : 
“TY have written for the intelligent, but not for the intelli- 
gentsia.””. The stories of his Twelve Great Ladies—ranging 
from Catherine de Medici to Caroline of Brunswick—have 
therefore, as he tells them, an agreeable simplicity. Since 
they are taken purely on the human side, and make no 
pretence of being contributions to history, this simplicity is 
permissible. It is indeed, after so much ‘ queerness,” 
refreshing to find that Mr. Dark’s characters are mere human 
beings, and neither “ pioneers *’ of feminism nor—merely— 
unfaithful wives. 

Mr. Dark’s style is suitable to his subjects. This, for 
instance, of Catherine de Medici: ‘* She was fat, she was 
rheumatic, but she was tireless,” has almost the fascination 
of some of the Just So Stories. If we must be ** spoon-fed,” 
let it at least be well done. 


Founding a University 


University College, London, 1826-1926. By H. Hale Bellot. 
(University of London Press. 25s.) 

Tue establishment of University College, London, in 1826 
was a. great adventure. Thomas Campbell the poet, 
Goldsmid, Brougham, and the other promoters of what 
they called the “ University of London,” free from all 
religious tests and providing education in all subjects, 
shocked all the old-fashioned and orthodox people by their 
daring unconventionality. Prussia had led the way in 
setting up such universities at Berlin and Bonn, and Thomas 
Jefferson had founded a modern university at Charlottesville 
in Virginia. But it was none the less a challenge to English 
prejudices to propose a similar academy for London. That 
the idea was carried out, the money subscribed, and the 
main block of Wilkins’s imposing structure opened within 
about three years from the inaugural meeting in the City 
in 1825 is a remarkable tribute to the energy and deter- 
mination of our forefathers in the reign of George IV—a 
reign which, as we now begin to see, witnessed the beginnings 
of many reforms and incidentally, we may add, the birth 
of the Spectator. 

The official history of the college, so painstakingly 
compiled by Mr. Bellot, might have been a little less 
official and a little more imbued with the adventurous 
spirit of the college founders. They set out to do something 
that had never been done before in England. They knew 
so little about it that they started their “university ’’ as a sort 
of joint stock company, and invited people to take shares 
with the implied suggestion that dividends would be paid 
out of profits. They appointed an impossible person as 
warden, and thought to control the professors as if they 
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were so many hands in a factory under a foreman, They 
expected competent and incompetent teachers to serve for 
ridiculous stipends, usually the preduce of the class fees, 
They made all possible mistakes in the choice of professors, 
They excited so much ill-feeling that they could not get g 
charter till 1886, though Lampeter, King’s College ang 
Durham were given charters for the asking before thep. 
and when their charter was accorded, it was given to 
University College, and the title of ‘‘ University of London” 
was taken from them and conferred on a brand new examining 
and degree-giving institution, to which their college, King’s, 
and other approved teaching bodies might send up students, 

Yet these indomitable founders persevered in their intention 
to set up a new centre of higher education where, besides the 
humanities, medicine and science, law, architecture, engineer. 
ing, the Oriental tongues, and every other subject saye 
perhaps theology should be properly taught to all men of 
whatever religious persuasion. And the resolute reader, 
who is not deterred by Mr. Bellot’s Blue Book style anq 
array of footnotes, may see for himself in this substantial 
volume how the dreams of 1825 gradually came true. Much 
of the credit was, of course, due to the hard-working and 
poorly-paid professors who laboured on through the Victorian 
era until at last, towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
comparative prosperity was attained, and the University was 
reorganized and brought into closer relations with the College. 
But the Council must not be under-valued. It must have 
required some boldness, for instance, to set up in 1841 the 
first chair of engineering in a university institution. The 
opening of classes for women tentatively in 1869 and then 
more definitely in 1873, until by 1878 women were admitted 
to all classes with the men, was another great educational 
and social advance. The establishment of the Slade School 
of Art, under Poynter, in 1871 as part of the College was 
another bold and successful innovation. 

In the last thirty years the College—incorporated with the 
University in 1907—has developed its faculties, and increased 
its accommodation, at an amazing rate. In pure and applied 
science and in medicine it is pre-eminent, and it has led 
the way in new branches of knowledge, such as Egyptology. 
It is a true university in all but name, with three thousand 
students, and London may be proud of it and of the private 
citizens who have made it what it is. Mr. Bellot devotes 
too little space to a general view of this great adventure, 
and too much to annotated catalogues of professors and 
lists of students. Still, his very official history will have its 
uses, and the illustrations are excellent. 


Fiction 
Frontiers and Fervours 


Heart of Alsace. By René Schickele. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
The Boundary Post. By Liesbet Dill. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Nicky, Son of Egg. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


WHEN one is prodding among the four-and-twenty breeds of 
nationalism that have been half-baked in the post-War pie, 
there is one attractive thing about an otherwise dismal sight : 
the birds do begin to sing—of their Celtic twilights, their 
Baltic mists, or their Alsatian Mountains. In the last analysis 
their refrain is the cry of all the modern world, the ery of the 
individual to the surviving orthodoxies, ‘* Leave us alone.” 
In politics the cry is poignant but not always effectual: 
nationalism, like personality, is a cannibal and feeds upon the 
lesser of its species, and these two novels, translated from the 
German, provide us with tragic private data in regard to the 
** public” problem of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Herr Schickele, seeing the problem through the eyes of the 
sentimental, good-natured and sensitive Claus von Breusch- 
heim, takes matters less tragically and at an easier gait than 
Frau Dill. Claus is a wealthy, youngish landowner, of a class 
which has remained aloof from politics. He lives in a large 
house with his father, mother and a fanatical half-brother and 
his wife. Their family is a complicated net of relationships 


flung across both sides of the frontier, and Claus, merely by 
eschewing extremes and cultivating his own garden, watching 
wistfully the tragi-comic circus of his province, tends to 
become, nationally, an Alsatian. Through him and the halting 
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course of his love affair, the whole glory of Alsace, caught 
petween the Black Forest and the Vosges, is rendered in pas- 
sages of surpassing beauty. Each character—journalists, 
Communists, men of the Rhine Guard, petty officials and a 
score of others—presents his facet of the problem. The book 
moves slowly, spasmodically, with slight incident and no plot 
yorth mentioning. Ernst, the half-brother, is a rabid neurotic, 
who is now as furiously pro-French as, in the War, he had been 
pro-German. By his fevers he dominates the home and 
provides a spirited domestic comedy which, in spite of its in- 
distinctness, is the book’s chief merit. His end wavers some- 
where between the tragic and the absurd. 

The book is not convincing, and in its final cumulative 
efect it is as though the reader were taken into a half-lighted 
pallroom where a brilliant assembly of people, actually alive 
ouside of fiction, are discernible only as an elusive glitter. 
Mussolini, Poincaré and many notable men easily to be identified 
appear under thin disguises, and one has the impression that 
the other characters also are taken from life, without sullicient 
yfashioning in the imagination. It is a long book and in 
some respects a tedious and annoying one, but, read patiently, 
it discloses a fervent and delicate mind. 

The tragedy of Alsace-Lorraine, the iniquity of frontiers, 
weighs less upon the old than upon the young who are being 
brought up in times of transition and bitterness. In Herr 
Schickele’s book the cloud hangs over Claus von Breuschheim’s 
son; in Frau Dill’s story, the agony of the present dilemma of 
Isy Mathieu is sharpened by the fact that her son’s future may 
be at the mercy of factious relatives on either side of the fron- 
tier. Loyalties conflict painfully. Her dead husband has 
been in the German Army ; his brother, by chance, has been 
on the French side. Her own family are of German sym- 
pathies ; her husband’s family, in their small Lorraine garrison 
town, have become pro-¥rench. She returns after the War 
fom Germany to Lorraine into this antipathetic atmosphere. 
The virtue of the book lies in its vivid presentation of the con- 
fusion of the Saar and the gloom of Lorraine, now that the gay 
German life has gone and a deadly French provinciality has 
settled upon it. With less nobility and sensitiveness than 
Herr Schickele’s story, Frau Dill’s cuts more deeply because 
it has narrowed and sharpened its purpose. Isy Mathieu, in 
spite of the forced symbolism of her love affair with her pro- 
French brother-in-law, to which the reader has to submit in 
this kind of work, is an unforgettable figure. 

Returning to vulgar, urban England, we make the acquaint- 
ance again of an old friend, Egg Pandervil and his son Nicky, 
whom we left, in Mr. Bullett’s previous novel, in his bath, 
Old friends in fiction seem usually a trifle shabby on their 
second appearance but Egg, adoring his son and drifting into 
senility, is a welcome figure. The relationship between father 
and son is portrayed with poetic subtlety and restraint and 
there are good moments in the story, which would be excellent 
if we could rid ourselves of the suspicion that Mr. Bullett is 
remembering how he did it all before. The War snatches 
Nicky from the threatenings of a monotonous Pandervil mar- 
riage and Egg finally goes mad. There is one utter failure, 
Nicky’s wife ; she flickers uncertainly between life and limbo 
one success worth remarking, the prosperous Uncle Algy ; 
one disappointment, Nicky himself. To take us to France with 
Nicky was, I think, an error of judgment. The fashionable 
quietness on the Western Front is becoming tiresome if it is 
going to lure novelists of the calibre of Mr. Bullett away from 
their art. The episode comes near to spoiling the final scenes 
of Egg Pandervil’s madness, which reveal emotional resources 
that Mr. Bullett will, I hope, draw upon again. 

V. S. Pritcuert. 


DANCE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—Freak novels abound, and now Mr. 
Frankau has succumbed to the temptation of pretending 
to be somebody else, in order, perhaps, to give his Muse the 
chance of expressing herself through a new medium. In his 
preface, he says that he has collaborated with a Mr. Henry 
St. Aubin, a gigolo, whose amatory adventures are recorded 
with all the sententiousness of early Victorian novelists ; 
with the sententiousness certainly, but not with the sentiments, 
for his Victorianisms save him from trespassing too obviously 
near to that line which marks the novelist’s ‘* out of bounds.” 
Mr. St. Aubin, whose adventures are told in the first person, 
excuses himself from relating his early wild oat-sowings, 
having, as he says, “no sympathy with those present-day 
novelists, so rightly chastised by the editor of my favourite 


Sunday newspaper, whose works, ‘a foetid blend of salacity 
and sensuality. are attempting to corrupt this great Empire 
of ours.” But really Mr. St. Aubin need not apologize 
for his rectitude: he gives us quite enough of his dallyings 
with Cora and Lutetia and Dolly and Lesbia, and even intro- 
duces us to a Colonel Doodah, who was neither a colonel nor 
aman. Mr. Frankau is a good scoffer and a good fighter, 
but there is an unpleasant savour about his latest book. 

COONARDO. By Katharine Susannah Pritchard. (Cape. 
%s. 6d.)—-Miss Pritchard’s book, which won the 1928 Best 
Australian Novel prize, tells a very old story. We have 
read over and over again of white men succumbing to the 
charms of native women and of their wives’ discovery of 
these indiscretions. Here we have the same theme with a 
difference. We are led by some marvellous descriptions of 
native ceremonies to an understanding of aboriginal sex- 
consciousness, until we (like Mrs. Bessie, the hero’s mother) 
find in it *‘ something impersonal, universal and of a religious 
mysticism,” and can sympathize with Coonardo, who bore 
her lover one son, as much as with the white wife, who gave 
him four daughters. Hugh himself is an insignificant char- 
acter compared with his wise, brisk mother, his uncom- 
promising wife, and the entrancing Coonardo, in whom 
savagery and tenderness, primeval instincts and imposed 
conventions warred incessantly. This very tragic novel has 
great worth, not only as a story but as a commentary on two 
opposed moralities: as either it is worth reading. Miss 
Pritchard writes very directly and has no mannerisms: she 
has given us, too, the words of many very lovely native songs, 
which have not been translated before. 

THE DAVIDSON CASE. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey 
Bles. ‘7s. 6d.)—There seems to have been a fashion recently 
for detective stories in which the criminal is also the hero. 
This is also the case here, and the whole book leads one to 
expect it, since the author has hardly made any attempt to 
provide an alternative murderer. Thus there is a certain 
dullness in an otherwise ingeniously constructed crime, and 
the reader will be apt to feel, taking into consideration also 
the production of the book itself, that he has not had value 
for his money. Even in these days, when the “ penny 
dreadful ” costs sixpence, one can do as well as this for half 
a crown at the most. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. W. de H. Birch, River 
View, Quenington, Cirencester, for the following :— 


Questions on the History of London 


. What is the oldest relic in London ? 
. What is the only authentic relic of the Danes found in London ? 
. What is the trial of the Pyx ? 
. How many times was Dick Whittington Mayor of London ? 

5. Where were the red and white roses, the emblems of the rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster, first plucked ? 

6. In what part of the City of London has the Lord Mayor no 
jurisdiction ? 

7. When was Temple Bar removed from the Strand ? 

8. How many boroughs are there in London ? 

9. What is the oldest bank in London ? 

10. When was the last Tournament held in London ? 

11. What person is the first to be informed of the death of the 
Sovereign ? 

12. Which two artists lived on London Bridge ? 

13. Which regiments have the right to march through the City 
with fixed bayonets and colours flying ? 


Answers will be found on page 288. 
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THE LARGEST AND FINEST BRITISH LINER MAKING 
THE GRAND TOUR 


THE EVENT OF A LiFETIME. 


135 Fascinating Days. Perfectly arranged itinerary of visits 
to 14 countries, at season best suited for travel. PANAMA 


FAR EAST, EGYPT, MEDITERRANEAN. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, DEC. 5 
From NEW YORK, DEC, 20 
For full information apply any Agency of the 
RED STAR LINE or AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
LONDON: 1 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 38 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. 6 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
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~ Travel — 


A Tour in the Black Forest 


For people who like something more subtle than the usual 
theatrically beautiful holiday scenery, a trip to the Black 
Forest is recommended. This is the land out of which Grimms’ 
fairy tales emerged ; a land of reticent valleys and shy hills, 
incredible loneliness and silence. It avoids rather than defies 
description ; and in picturing its forest depths, where out- 
crops of granite boulders crouch in darkness, footed by 
luxuriant ferns, one loses the special quality that makes these 
scenes more than merely beautiful. It is a quality of fear, an 
awe-striking peace, a brooding sense of birth and the emer- 
gence of gods and spirits. 


If this sort of country tends to be too impressive for the 
holiday-maker, a quick escape south brings him to the Bodensee 
(Lake Constance), where can be found yachting, bathing, and 
other sports inan atmosphere of sparkling delight. One can com- 
bine the two very cheaply. The best route is vid Tilbury and 
Dunkirk to Strasbourg. Here it is worth while to spend a night, 
in order to visit the redstone cathedral, which, in spite of its 
seven hundred years, suggests that the Gothic genius has 
only just sprung to life. The windows here are famous. 
Entering the cathedral, one is dazzled by the cluster and 
shimmer of broken hues that run like stains of visible music 
down the pillars and along the pavements. The rose-window 
in the west end is austeve, but its design is such that it seems 
to be involving on itself, pulsing in upon its own core, flowing 
from periphery to centre. 


The old town, with its ancient walls and defence-towers, 
and its top-heavy houses leaning over and reflecting their 
fantastic glazed roofs in the canals, is an example of unspoiled 
mediaeval civilization. One can still hear the wheezy clanking 
of Gutenberg’s printing press, which was set up in the town 
centuries ago. One can still expect to meet Erasmus or 

aracelsus walking in those narrow streets, fastidiously 
lifting the hems of their fur-collared cloaks out of the filth in 
the runnels. 

Next day one can proceed to Freiburg-in-Breisgau, crossing 
the Alsatian frontier either at Kehl or Colmar. Freiburg is 
a casket of the harder jewcls flung out upon a crumpled bed 
of black velvet. The stones are the glazed tile roofs of the old 
town: the velvet is the forest, which here hangs over the out- 
riders of the ancient rounded hills, as though shrouding their 
age from the busy stare of the broad Rhine valley. The town 
is lovely ; so dignified, cultured, and so conscious of its clean- 
liness and perfect natural setting. Seen from the top of the 
neighbouring ‘‘ berg,” its houses seem to be gathered like 
canary-coloured chicks round the old hen of a cathedral, who 
dozes with breast to earth, and clucks out each hour pro- 
tectively over her brood. 

With Freiburg as centre the tourist can plan circular trips 
north, east, or south; either on foot, or preferably by com- 
bining tramping with the excellent State post-coaches and the 
cheap railway. With a little ingenuity in studying time-tables, 
he ean find connections of train and coach which will enable 
him to poke his way into the most remote villages in the 
hinterland of the forest, and to cross from one to another of 
the three main wanderwege which run for nearly 200 miles from 
northern to southern extremity of the Forest. All these 
wanderwege are maintained by the Schwarzwaldverein, and are 
marked each with its particular sign at every few hundred 
yards. These main paths run over the hilltops, like a fish’s 
backbone, and are met by ribs which run up from the valleys 
and the villages below. One cannot walk for more than half 
an hour along one of these paths-—through superb scenery of 
yock and pine---without coming upon a shy little guesthouse 
tucked away in the shelter of the trees. They are clean and 
cheap, the price of a bed ranging from one to three marks 
(shillings) a night. As one passes them during the day, one 
sees the bedding and mattresses out of doors airing in the sun- 
shine. And at night this gathered light seems to lap one round 
in sweetness, and the perfume of air. 

The following trip from Freiburg is recommended for its 
variety of beauty and interest. Take train to Waldkirch 
(40 minutes), a charming little town on the Elz. From here 
one can climb the Kandel (4,500 feet), the second highest 
point in the Scharzwald. It is a five-hour climb through the 
wooded slopes. On the summit is an excellent guesthouse, 
where one can get a good dinner and bed, and rise next morning 
to see the early sunlight sweeping across from the distant 
Alps, over the gloomy whalebacks of the Forest, across the 
valley of the upper Rhine, to the Vosges in the West. From 
here one can wander leisurely to the lake called Titisee. a well- 
known winter resort, and therefore more sophisticated in its 
prices. One takes train from here southeast over a wide 
plateau, in the middle of which the Danube rises at Donaue- 
schingen. Lake Constance is reached at Radolfzell, a yachting 


town on the lower spur at the extreme west end of the lake 
Thence the tourist can walk along the northern shore, passing 
through a sort of lotus-land, luxuriant with orchards, pa. 
vines, and such wild flowers as iris, lupin, columbine, cam. 
panula, as large as our garden species. At the eastern eng ig 
the island of Lindau, a fabulous place of gaily-coloured roofs 
and towers and baroque churches, lying reflected in the bosom 
of the lake. 

After a few days’ rest in Lindau--with perhaps a day trj 
by motor-coach to the Alps—one can return to Constance fa 
steamer, calling at the island garden of Mainau. From Cop. 
stance one continues by boat to Reichenau, an island with g 
monastery which has been the centre of South German 
Christianity since the eighth century. It contains fine 
primitive mural paintings and treasures of carving and 
jewellery. The traveller pushes on by boat to Stein-am-Rhein 
at the point where the huge volume of the lake narrows into the 
Rhine. The complete mediaeval village seems to cling like 
a leaf in the wind, perilously hung on the banks of the tre. 
mendous torrent. It has its old gate towers intact, and the 
streets seen through these archways look more like a Rein. 
hardt production than twentieth century actuality. Every 
house is covered with frescoes, and one can stay in a hotel 
(The Sun) five hundred years old, a museum painted inside 
and out with delicate work. The boat journey ends at 
Schaffhausen and the Rhine falls. Then one goes by train to 
Waldshut, and from there by coach, train, or on foot back 
through the Forest vid St. Blasien and the Claudesque Hollental 
Pass to Freiburg. 


A New Channel Boat 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘* Those of your readers who use 
the Harwich-Hook of Holland route may be interested to know 
that a new steamer, the ‘ Vienna,’ has just been put into 
service by the L. & N.E.R., which, I believe, is the largest 
cross-channel steamer at present plying from our ports. I 
looked over her the other day, and she proved to be a vast 
improvement on her predecessors. The new vessel, which is 
propelled by twin screws, driven by two independent sets of 
turbines, has comfortable sleeping accommodation for more 
than 550 passengers—450 first class and 104 second class. 
ach berth is equipped with a spring mattress and the cabins 
are fitted with electric reading lamps—placed in the right 
position—and hot and cold running water. In the first class 
quarters the designers have sensibly provided a number of 
single berth rooms, many of which have inter-communicating 
doors. (Why, may one ask, are not single berth cabins more 
often available ?) There are four large specially furnished 
cabins on the promenade deck, each having two cot beds 
and a private bath-room. These rooms, which indeed are 
* cabins-de-luxe,’ are panelled and decorated in soft pastel 
shades—the woods used for the furniture being softly shaded 
maple, brown antique walnut, and waxed mahogany, and the 
bedsteads and other appointments are of the latest and most 
comfortable kind. The first class restaurant and smoking 
room is furnished in the style of Louis XVI., and fitted witha 
marble mantelpiece and electric fire. The dining saloon seats 
fifty persons and the restaurant and smoking room over twice 
that number. The first class ladies’ saloon—a charming room 
-—is provided with small tables and comfortable arm chairs 
and settees. The floor is laid with rose pink chenille carpets 
—the colour of the upholstery and curtains. In the second 
class quarters, passengers are berthed in state rooms for two 
and four persons, each room having a wash basin with hot 
and cold water laid on. The ‘ Vienna’s’ gross tonnage is 
4,218 and her service speed 21} knots. The vessel is equipped 
with eight lifeboats, in addition to buoyant rafts and lifebelts. 

‘* I was told that two other similar vessels —the ‘ Prague’ 
and the ‘Amsterdam’ are under construction for the 
L. & N.E.R., and if these two ships are equal to the ‘ Vienna’ 
—as they are intended to be—the railway may be 
congratulated upon their enterprise. The decorations and 
equipment of the ‘ Vienna’ remind one of a modern liner in 
miniature, and until the Channel Tunnel becomes a fact, every 
step which is taken to add to the comfort of the Channel crossing 
must be welcomed. The ‘ Vienna’ certainly is a step in the 
right direction.” 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 

_ We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in- our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The SrEectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. SprctTator.] 
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11% AS LONG 
4S YOU LIVE. 


Aman of 65 can now obtain from the Sun Life 
of Canada an Annuity equivalent to an 11% 
eturn on his Capital. He will, therefore, much 
nore than double his private income. Older 
md younger ages get proportionately higher 
and lower rates. 


Why be content with a small and, perhaps, 
uncertain income when you can enjoy this larger 
income, which is guaranteed for life? Think of 
the extra comforts and the relief from all 


anxiety ! 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


s the leading Company for Annuities. It 
specializes in them and offers advantages not 
tobe obtained elsewhere. In addition to above 
there are Joint Annuities, and Annuities with 
guaranteed return of Capital. Still better terms 
in cases of Impaired Health. 


Assets exceed £100,000,000 under strict 
Government Supervision. Why not wnite, in 
confidence, to the General Manager, J. F. 
Junkin, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. Please 
give exact date of birth, and amount invested, 
or to invest. 











A REFERENCE LIBRARY 
FOR THE TABLE 


containing: 

| ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) & Y 
FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATION 

GAZETTEER (36,000) e . 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA (7,000) 





PROVERBS 





Convenient Size for Desk Use: Inches 8 X 74 X 7 Overall 
Bound in Various Styles of Leather: From 34 Roan to Crocodile 


Prices from £3.15 .0 Complete with Case 





Write for Prospectus: 








OLD STYLE 7 


Those who state that, 
to-day, tobacco cannot be 
obtained of the quality of 
20 or 30 years ago, should 
smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. 


It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. 


four S@uar,. 


MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most good tobacconists 

in 1 and 2 os. packets, or 2 oz. 

and 402. silvered tins, at 1/24 
per os. 


George Dobie & Son, Ltd., Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. D. 3. 

























































































The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they are 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of £1,000 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term, or {941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
_19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital par ane pom “a £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund pom eee eee eee ‘uaa ewe £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 























ASPREY & CO., LTD., 169 (S) NEW BOND ST., W.1 


throtighout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Answets to Questions on the History of London 


1. The London Stone. Embedded by Wren in St. Swithin’s 
Church after the Great Fire. 2. A single Danish tombstone, 
now in the Guildhall Museum. 3. The trial of the weight of 
coins of the realm by members of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 

















before issue from the Mint,——4. Four. 5. In the Temple 
Gardens. 6. In the territory of the Temple. i. = an 
1878. 8. Twenty-eight. 9. Child’s. 10. In 1610. 11. 

















The Lord Mayor.——12. Holbein and Hogarth.——13. The Buffs 
and the Royal Galton. 


SAVE : fn 5% : FREE . 2 ofax 


] SPEREST IS PAID hali-yearly—January ist and — — ll 
Society to Investors who take “ its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum irom 1/- to within & , 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and: no Brokers’ fees or “¢ expense incurred. 

FULLY SECURE 

THE Ts OF THE SOCIE'TY are over 52000,000 and the Reserves 
——s Fg ,000. 


HUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustees: Rey. 8. W. HuGHES, D.D., and Ernest W. Bzarp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances “an be made —- any branch of the Midiand, Barclays 

r Lioyds Banks. 
o. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.8., F.L. A.A,, Manager, | 












































WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


| 

| 

| for Mutual Life Assurance 

| HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall "S.W.1, 


FUNDS £20,700,000 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1s 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospita). “are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two Entrance 
Scholarships rl to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
the value of £2 

RESIDENT APP OINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 


FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee £42. DENTAL. —Full 
Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 in 


two ec jual annua! instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full vue ulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B. »., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, 

Mile End, E. 1. 








Catalogue of the 


BURRELL Collection 
of WAGNER 


Documents, Letters and Bibliographical Material. 
Made for private use. Now published by the 


NONPAREIL PRESS, 10 Spring St., W. 2. 


10/6 


2,000 BOOKS £25 TO Gd. EACH, 


interesting to collectors and readers (of all classes). 
List 15 post free from the SIGN THE HUNTSMAN, 











Agents 
Everywhere, 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital “ - «  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - “ - « £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
4 GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

















“A man is as old as his Arteries.” 


LO 0D PRESSURE, oe Fpgen Palpitation, Giddi. 


ness, Loss of Memory, Indiges. 
Strokes, 


tion, Insomnia, Headaches, 
Cerebral Hemorrhage, are mostly due te Arterio- Sclerosis 
(Hardening of the Arteries). ‘* DR 
Vi. Mladejovsky, M.D. (Prof. 


OSIL” tablets, the discovery of 

of Med. 
wonderful and rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. ‘‘ Numerous experiments 
have proved the value of this discovery.”—Daily News. Descriptive Booklet 
post free from DROSIL AGENCY (Box E4), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Are You Deaf? 


you can be relieved by usin 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE oe ea are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire or string attach 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, —— this 


paper. 
British Agent: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 9), 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., ‘Leith, EDINBURGH. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


at Prague Univ.), give 

















» A BURNING QUESTION 


Do not burn your garden refuse: it is wasteful. Ensure a 
supply of excellent organic manure by treating lawn 
mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetable refuse with 
ADC Results prove that Synthetic Farmyard Manure 
made by the ADCO PROCESS is the most effective substi- 
tute for animal dung. The manure shortage is a serious 
question, but 


ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


ADCO and weter added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich 
clean manure in from two to six months: thousands of tons are made 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, schools and 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE. 
AD ACCELERATOR, for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6, 
56lbs. 8/-, lewt., 15/- 

STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs. 6/3, 56lbs. 11/6, 


lewt. 22/-. 
or more. Cash with order. Carriage, paid to 


Reduced prices for 5cwt. 
nearest goods station. Your Corn and Seed Dealer stocks A 











OF 
SOUTHBOROUGH, Nr. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 

















_______ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. __| 
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More Books of the Week 
(Continued from page 280.) 

There is not much criticism in Herr Leon Schalit’s John 
Galsworthy : A Survey (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.). We learn 
fom the first part that Mr. Galsworthy took up writing in 
ite of himself. He was destined for the law, but the dryness 
of that profession was repugnant to him. Until he was 
twenty-eight the idea of writing had never entered his head : 
it was first suggested to him by a friend—the friend who was 
ater to become his wife. How fruitful the ground was on 
which that suggestion fell! A short ‘chapter allows us to 
share Herr Schalit’s personal knowledge of Mr. Galsworthy. 
Nine tenths of the book consists of brief accounts, with a 
jittle commentary, of the short stories, novels, plays, and 
verses. Perhaps the book was designed mainly for Herr 
Schalit’s compatriots ; but anyone who wishes to take stock 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s great contribution to modern literature 
will find it useful. 

* * * * 


The Spring Number of Etchings of To-day, published by 
The Studio, allows us to observe that to-day, if individually 
we are specialized, collectively we are exceedingly versatile. 
The collection attempts to represent fairly the important 
schools in all countries, an impossible task, but at least it 
refutes one charge made against art in general to-day, that 
it is uncertain of itself. From the conventional self-con- 
fidence of Mr. Brangwyn in the famous self-portrait, to the 
subtlety in line of Alexander Friedrich, and in texture of 
Mr.C. R. W. Nevinson, the artists are supremely certain of their 
objective, though not all are as successful as these are in 
attaining it. The possibility of making so large a collection 
of such a standard is evidence of the vitality of an art in 
which Great Britain, for once, takes at least as good a place 
asany. The volume is enhanced in value by the “ Directory 
of Etchers ’’ at the beginning, and by the short, but discreet, 
accounts given of the schools of etching represented. 


* * * * 


Twenty years ago Professor Garstang was with Dr. Winckler 
at Boghaz-Keui near Angora when the royal Hittite libraries 
were unearthed there. He wrote a little later a compact 
account of what was then known of the Hittites. Since then 
the language of this mysterious people has been read, and 
excavators have been busy at various sites in Asia Minor and 
Syria. Professor Garstang has now written a new book on 
The Hittite Empire (Constable, 25s.) in which he brings 
together the salient details of the monuments so far examined, 
arranged in geographical order. It will be of great value to 
students, because the author gives the facts and abstains from 
theory. The Hittites, who dominated Asia Minor from about 
2000 to 850 B.c. and then disappeared, had their capital not 
many miles east of the new Turkish capital, but no other 
tulers of Asia Minor, save the Hittites and Mustapha Kemal, 
have utilized this central district as a headquarters. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


* ag * * 


Trish municipal history has been much neglected, and the 
neglect, since the Irish Record Office was burnt in the civil 
war, is now almost irreparable. Thus Dr. John J. Webb’s 
unpretentious volume on The Guilds of Dublin (Benn, 12s. 6d.), 
based on records that the author consulted before 1922 or 
has found copied elsewhere, is of real value and interest. 
The Dublin guild system was essentially English with local 
variations and was maintained, long after it had ceased to 
have any industrial significance, for political reasons. No 
Roman Catholic need apply for membership: the guildsmen 
had the franchise up to 1840, and thus the Protestant minority 
tuled the city. Here was one reason for the incessant strikes 
which, in the late eighteenth century, went far to ruin Dublin 
as an industrial centre. The goldsmith’s’ guild alone survives 
out of the many that once existed. 


* * * * 


The political ideas that helped to bring about the French 
Revolution have often been studied, but their variety and 
significance are emphasized afresh in Mr. Kingsley Martin’s 
carefully written volume on French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century (Benn, 16s.). He begins with a sketch 
of the reign of Louis XIV. to show why, as a reaction from 
despotism, there came.a demand for liberty. He traces the 
development of the philosophers under the inefficient rule 
of Louis XV. and then discusses their doctrines from Bayle 
to Condorcet. Rousseau and Kant seem very near to us 
with their plan for lasting peace. Condorcet was equally 
modern with his dislike of trade barriers, and his proposal 
for national insurance schemes such as we now have. Books 
like this remind the reader that politicians seldom have 
any really new cry ; the philosophers of long ago have always 
anticipated them, 


Finance—Public & Private 


The Recovery in Home Railway 
Stocks 


THERE is no golden rule with regard to the science of 
investment and I should be very sorry, therefore, to lay 
it down as an axiom that it is always safe to buy securities 
when the markets are in the doldrums. Nevertheless, if 
an investigation were made over a considerable period, I 
think it would be found that the investor very rarely has 
had to regret a purchase of securities when the market 
was in the doldrums, while he must frequently have had 
cause to regret impetuous purchases in a rising market. 

Nor, of course, on general lines, is it difficult to discover 
at least one explanation of this phenomenon. When 
prices are rising by leaps and bounds, the prospective pur- 
chaser is usually far more intent upon the prospects of a 
quick capital appreciation than upon the intrinsic merits of 
stocks. At such times the main thing which exercises 
his mind is whether he can get into the movement quickly 
enough to be sure of getting out with a handsome profit 
before the inevitable turn in the tide comes. On the 
other hand, when a market is in a more or less neglected 
condition, and when for various reasons prices have 
fallen to the lowest level for a good many years, pessimism 
is as apt to overrule the judgment as excessive optimism is 
to exert its sway during the time of a boom. It is, how- 
ever, when markets are depressed that purchases are 
usually based upon a careful study of the position, and 
buying is usually on the part of those who are prepared 
to take up the stocks and put them away. 

Tue “ Groupincs ” Perio. 

For many years now Home Railway stocks may be said 
to have been the Cinderella of the Stock Exchange. 
Prices have drooped over a period of at least twenty years, 
and while an exact comparison of quotations over that 
period is rendered impossible by reason of the change in 
the character of the stocks following upon the “ group- 
ings ” in 1923, the fall which has taken place even in the 
five and a half years which have intervened has been 
very severe. Indeed, with perhaps one exception, it may 
be said that the highest quotations of the five and a half 
years were touched in the first year of the groupings when 
there were all kinds of anticipations as to the good results 
likely to accrue to stockholders from wonderful economies 
in the matter of working expenses. 

THe ProLtoncep Fa... 

How completely those expectations failed of fulfilment 
railway stockholders know only too well, and for some 
years I have been unable to express a hopeful view with 
regard to the market, but have, on the contrary, been 
impelled from time to time to draw attention to matters 
which, in my judgment, justified the fall in railway stocks 
and rendered an early substantial recovery unlikely. 
Some economies may conceivably have followed the 
groupings in 1923, but on balance I think they were 
more than offset by the fact that the groupings fostered 
a monopolistic spirit amongst the railway directors and 
scant heed was paid to the requirements either of the 
travelling public or of the traders using the lines for 
goods traflic. This neglect, in its turn, brought its 
own Nemesis in the shape of extreme motor competition 
both for passenger and goods traffic, while, in addition, 
the railroads, although a sheltered industry, have been 
beset by labour agitations and Trade Union restrictions 
to an extent which has both affected profits and has more 
or less alienated the confidence of the railroad investor. 

A TURN IN THE TIDE. 

It is, however, a long lane which has no turning, and 
early in last month I was able in these columns to speak 
moze hopefully of the prospects of English railway 
stocks than for a very long time past. In the Spectator 
of August 3rd and August 10th I drew special attention 
to the likelihood of railway stocks experiencing a sub- 
stantial recovery in the near future, basing that view 
not merely upon the satisfactory character of the interim 
dividends but upon a number of other factors which 
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collectively showed that the various railroad directorates 
were more alive to the facts of the situation. 


Some FavourABLeE Points. 

A retrospective glance at a few of the more favourable 
developments in the railway industry during the last 
twelve months may, perhaps, serve to focus attention 
upon the influences which are now operating upon the 
English railway market. In the first place, it became 
evident, many months ago, that the railroad manage- 
ments had awakened to a perception of the fact that, 
after all, their business depended upon public support. 
A policy was adopted of cheaper tickets, fewer restrictions 
in the matter of week-end and other cheap forms of 
travel, and, in fact, a general tendency was displayed to 
recapture the popularity enjoyed by our railways, before 
the War. Another development, during the past year, 
has been the greater co-operation between railway 
workers and the management. Of this, tangible evidence 
was afforded in the autumn of last year, when railway 
staffs voluntarily agreed to a temporary reduction of 
24 per cent. in wages and salaries, such concession ex- 
tending from the highest to the lowest ranks of railway 
service, thus indicating a recognition of the stern facts of 
the position. A further point which has had a considerable 
effect upon the Railway Market has been the progress 
made in the direction of the rationalization of various 
industries, thus inspiring hopes as to better trade gener- 
ally, while these same hopes have been further stimulated 
by the prospects of the derating scheme, giving a further 
relief to certain industries with the likelihood of a bene- 
ficial reaction upon railway goods traffic. A further 
development was the power conferred upon the railroad 
to compete in certain directions with motor traffic, or 
rather it would be more correct to say, powers were 
given to meet existing motor competition. 

Finally, the financial statements for the first half of 
the current year showed that the railroads had made 
real progress in the matter of economies, the progress, 
moreover, being, so far as could be judged, along lines 
consistent with the maintenance of efficiency. 


RALLY IN PRICES. 

When, however, a market falls into a slough of despond, 
and has become, as English railway stocks undoubtedly 
had become, the veritable Cinderella of the Stock 
Exchange, it takes some time before favourable develop- 
ments are adequately recognized. Nevertheless, when 


writing on August 10th, I felt constrained to emphasize _ 


the importance of these developments, and the fact that 
at the then current prices English railway stocks were 
offering decidedly high yields to the investor. Since 
that time the market has been steadily growing in favour 
and the following short table shows how quotations, at 
the time of writing, compare with those which appeared 
in the Spectator of three weeks ago. 


Highest and Lowest 


since 1923. Price on Price on 

Highest. Lowest. Aug. 6th. Aug. 27th. 
Great Western Ord. 118} 77k «e ~=— 86 «+ 88}xd. 
L. & M.S. Ord. 1188 47k oe = BD 56ixd. 
L. & N.E. Pfd. Ord. 89} 21 oo 26 33 
L. & N.E. Defd. .. 39% 9} ee 11% 13% 
Southern Pfd. Ord. 89% 68 os dae 72xd. 
Southern Defd. .. 463 27 -- 28 oe 30 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the greatest 
movement has been in London and North Eastern 
issues, though the movement in the other stocks is a 
little greater than it looks because the quotations of 
three weeks ago were cum dividend and are now ex 
dividend. That London and North Eastern should have 
been fastened on as a favourite suggests, perhaps, that 
a good deal of the buying must at present be regarded 
as somewhat “ professional’ in character, the stocks of 
that company having fallen to a level giving considerable 
speculative chances, while buying has, no doubt, also 
been encouraged by the fact that traffic on that line 
has been particularly encouraging. 


Prior CHARGE STOCKS. 
In the further table which follows will be found a few 
typical Prior Charge stocks of the various companies, 
comparison in this case being made between current 


ee 
—— 


quotations and the highest and lowest of the past fiy 
and a half-years ; . 
Highest and Lowest 


: since 1923. Price on 
Highest Lowest August 27th 
Great Western 4% Deb. 90 oe 78 ‘ee 793 
Great Western 5% Cons. 

Guar. .. ove ae 110 6 95 ae 95hxd 
L. & N.E. 3% Deb. Ae 672 ag 55 mi 554 
L. & N.E. 4% 2nd Pref. 843 ‘is 49 ae 573 
L.M. & S. 4% Deb. Ae 904 re 754 aye 76} 
L.M. & 8S. 4% Pref. 1923 85} es 64 aR 643xd 
Southern 4% Deb. oe 892 ne 75 as 76} 
Southern 5% Pref. ee 106} ee 834 a 83}xd 


In these Prior Charge stocks, fluctuations in price are 
of course, somewhat smaller than in the case of the 
Ordinary stocks, but nevertheless the decline from the 
highest has been substantial, and when it is remembered 
that all of the stocks mentioned come into the trustee 
category and that the yields in some cases run up to 
nearly 6 per cent. with very extensive protection in the 
way of surplus revenues, I think there can be jo 
question that the better class Prior Charges of English 
Railway stocks must for the moment be regarded as 
among the more attractive of the stocks in the trustee 
groups. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


GENERAL CHEERFULNESS. 

TurouGcnoct the week markets have displayed indifference 
alike to the reported deadlock at The Hague and the serious 
news from Palestine. Moreover, the cheerfulness of markets 
is the more noteworthy having regard to the fact that the 
monetary outlook is still obscure. Gold exports have been less 
active, however, while some fairly large amounts in sovereigns 
are on the way from the Cape and Australia, and, most 
markets being in thoroughly optimistic mood, the tendency 
has been to emphasize the favourable points and to disregard 
the uncertainties arising out of the Hague Conference. 


* * * * 


INDUSTRIALS ACTIVE. 

There have been few sections of the Hose which have not 
participated in the general cheerfulness, but perhaps the 
outstanding feature has been the buoyancy of Home Railway 
stocks, to which reference is made in another column, and the 
continued activity in a few leading Industrials such as the 
Tobacco group and Margarine Union and Unie. During the 
past week Margarine Union shares have risen about 12s., 
while the present quotation of 121s. compares with 66s. 9d. at 
the beginning of the year. The purely speculative markets 
have also been good, a feature being the activity and strength 
of Rhodesian Mines. 


* * * * 


B.A.T. New Capita. 

To understand the glamour which for some time past has 
surrounded the market for Industrial shares, it is only neces- 
sary to recall the extraordinary developments which have 
taken place in a few big concerns like British American and 
Imperial Tobacco, Courtaulds and some others, these develop- 
ments being in the shape not only of very large dividends but 
of share bonuses, so that in many cases small fortunes have 
been made out of capital appreciation. Only during the last 
week speculative interest in British American Tobacco shares 
has been fanned once again by the circular from the company 
calling a meeting to effect certain changes in the Articles of 
Association. In some quarters this has been interpreted as 
indicating a fresh share capital bonus. Of that, however, 
there is no kind of confirmation at present, but at all events 
the company is contemplating the creation of new Second 
Preference Shares to the extent of about £12,000,000, of which 
apparently an early issue is to be made of about £6,000,000. 
The form that the issue will take has not yet been made 
known, however, and speculation as to the method to be 
pursued has also quickened interest in the shares. 

A. W. K. 


—— 
— 














SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellaus Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 

H, J. Arnet, Proprietor. - 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 @ 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR O 
to ensure insertion, not later than T' 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 5 
, 99 Gower Street, 
y of each week. 
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PERSONAL 





—_— 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
€remation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





—_— 


OUNG students received in large sunny house in 
Cromwell Road, 5.W.7. Preference given to girls 

from good schools. Health and comfort of students 
carefully considered; supervision as desired by parents. 
House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, The Spectator. 


— 











WANTED 





1OUPLE visiting Venice, Rome, Florence (Oct.), desire 
¢ P.G. in their car.— Lox 1589, the Spectator. 








— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





‘EE Y OF LIVERPOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to receive 
applications for appointment as DEPUTY CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN, 

The salary will be at the rate of £550 per annum. 

The person appointed will be subject to the Standing 
Orders of the City Council and will be required to con- 
tribute to the Corporation Superannuation Fund. 

Applicants must have had practical experience in a 
large Public Library, and must have knowledge of cata- 
loguing, book selection and library administration. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘ Deputy Chief Librarian,” 
to be sent to THE TOWN CLERK, Municipal Buildings, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, on or before September 5th, 
1929, 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the City 
Council will be considered a disqualification. 

WALTER MOON, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, 

Liverpool. 


—_— 


\:gediiaecmadeeiads OF DURHAM, 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE. 








LECTURESHIP IN MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for a Lectureship in Mediaeval History. Salary £300 
per annum. Duties to commence October Ist, 1929. 
Ten copies of applications and of not more than three 
testimonials to be addressed not later than Saturday, 
September 14th, 1929, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
J. Y. T. GREIG, 


Armstrong College. Registrar. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 








pa EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSK, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—¥For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 





ne ETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING by 
modern methods with written guarantee of salaried 
Post on completion of training. Three Scholarships of 
£30, £20 and £10 awarded in September. Prospectus 
and all information from Mr. C. 8. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. ’Phone, Pad- 
dington 9046. Residential accommodation for girls. 





UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 
faith that is experimental, without formulated 
creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 
a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 
on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





she AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
4 COLLEGE, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
Jetober Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 





Luxury Cruising 
Ne the 


INDIES 


€ FLORIDA 
172, 
Glorious 
Winter 
Sunshine 


THIS mostdelight- 
ful cruise com- 
mences on the 23rd 
January,1930.Forty- 
six leisured days of 
healthful relaxation 
aboard the world’s 
most charming 
cruising steamer... 
THE BLUE STAR LINER 


‘ARANDORA 
STAR” 





O vessel in the 

world soeffective- 
ly combines charm 
with comfort and 
luxury. 
Every stateroom a 
cabin-de-luxe. 
Stately public 
rooms, Glortous 
clear games decks, 


Restful sun deck Pe 

away from the . tons gross. 
games, Openair 27,000 tens displacement. 
swimming pool. ...returning to Eng- 

2 land in the spring. 

Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, 
TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, LA GUAYRA, 
CURACAO, PANAMA, JAMAICA, 


HAVANA, NASSAU, BRERMUDA, AZORES, 
and AMERICA’S GREAT WINTER 
RESORT, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Liverpool - - - Dock Board Buildings. 
(Or Principal Tourist Agencies.) 


PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
Lessons in Public Speak (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 





VHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 
Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced. 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. Victoria 1646. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
kK tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. Yhe Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if cas.ctidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursaries 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information can be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








TF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 








YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
\O number of little girls and boys. Especially adapte 1 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





I OARDING School for Girls—Oli Grammar School, 

Stoke Golding, Nuneaton. Sound education. 
Excellent health record. Entire charge——The Misses 
Arnold, N.F.U., C.H.T.(Hons.), Registered. 





| E saclinataalaias 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE), 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

OPEN ALSO TO LAYMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years, 
Head mistress—Miss H. P. AULD, b.Sc. (Hens.). 
Thorough General Education: Preparations for Ex- 

aminations ; good Playing Fields, all Games. By reso- 
lution of the Council, Daughters of Ministers of the 
United Free Church will be admitted as from the Autumn 
Term, beginning September 24th, at the same rates as 
Daughters of Ministers of the Church of Seotlard. For 
Prospectus, apply L. G, Langwii, C.A., Hen, Secy., 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh, 





REENWAY 8CHO 


OL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 





Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 
Prospectus aud Form of Application from tha 
SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.— Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





| iinet OF MANCHESTER 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutics] 
Departments open to Men and Women Students.) 





THE SESSION COMMENCES ON THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 3rd. The Courses given at the University, 
the Royal Infirmary and other allied Hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in_ Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Bacteriology, Veterinary State 
Medicine and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are 
also held annually. There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men and for Women Students. In addition to two 
Graduate Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the 
value of 160 guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are 
open to Women Medical Students, and there are other 
Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School.— 
Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, etc., will 
be forwarded on application te the Registrar. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





1 CG HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
I e c. KJ. Ist 1.C.S., and Consular, 14 others.— Olde: 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352, 





RIVATE TUTOR.—Mr. G. C. Claridge, B.A. (two 
es Londen University)—29 M u 
Street, W.C.1 (next British Museum), Muscum 4582, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
“ Watford 616.” 


} IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. Tele. : 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarchips ranging from £20 to £50 cach per annum. 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex.—Residential 
Lidchoo! for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound education; 
good health supervision. Principal. Miss L. A. Freeman, 





RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





TEXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





ENTWORTH. 

W rvsuic RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal Miss M. Daviz, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
arships. 
"ie from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


X WITZERLAND, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D’OEX 
k) —Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health. 








EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 _ hours- profitable; booklet free-—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed. 
_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. Mcl’arlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciiff-on-Sea. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
a CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &€c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878.- Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








82ND ANNUAL EDITION, 


> ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the seiection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown Svo., 1,116 Pages. Price 5s., postage 9d. 
Contains partiewlars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 











ae FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free’ of charge) prospectuses and 
YRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 


&e., 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1, 





rFVHE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agents, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1, Authors’ 
work placed. Novels, short stories, etc.— Write Manager. 





rV\YPEWRITING.—MSS., 1s.1,000 words. Prompt and 
careful work.—Cass, 184 Thurnham-st., Lancaster. 





ee 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM" 


4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, To 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, Post free, 
. or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.:; 1,000 for 


£2 17s. €d.; send order and remittance to the manu. 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J, Freema: 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, ” 





RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—* Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 


TS 

EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardizans, ote, 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- -knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in thg 
famous “ Fair-isle ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, 

clastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR’ LES$ 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during clack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 

to, $.33 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES. —Best ( Cookers, 3 30 0 Ib 7 7s. 73. 6d.; : Dessert, “30 Ib 
4A. ~- 10s. Box of 15 !b each, 8s. 9d. Carr. paid England and 
Wales.—F rank Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 





I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid, Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol, 





ARVEST largest roasting fowls and ducklings, 7s. 6d. 
©. ; Michaelmas geese, 7s. each, trussed. P. pd. Reli- 
able—Norah Donoghue,The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. P.f.—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





rs Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 

quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 





IPYEA post free to any address.—5 lbs. Extra Special 
¥.0.P., 24s. 6d.; 5 lbs. Special F.O.P., 233. ; 5 Ib. 

F.0. Pp, 21s. 

DARJEELING 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








HANDICRAFTS 


for Rush Matting, 





wrought iron work, baskets, 

trugs, pewter, furniture, quilted coverlets (from 
the distressed colliery areas), Shetland goods and 
furs, go to COUNTRY 1 NDUSTRIES, LTD 
26 Eccleston Street, 5.W. Everything made in the 
English Countryside. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





B" AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 


Specimen Jessons and * Guide 8,” free from 
37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
ICCESS. A short 
‘ism, gladly given. 


ute fees. 
London College of Authorship, 
—the School that GUARANT 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Crit 









BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold,  Jewelle at etc.—Call or post, 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. * 8,” 130 Baker Street, W. ly 





YOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.’”” World 
C famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
— scientific vomeny. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 pts Rca Shetlield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 


YOUR BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


AVE OWN 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 5 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


YOR SALEW—JIG-SAW PU ZALES, 
I yarious sizes; 2s. 6d. per, 100 pieces. 
THOMPSON, Sedbergh, 


‘om cut, 
List free.— 
tev. W. D. 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland: 

oe 
NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand. 
beautiful ¢ slouring ; big profits, 
* Lindt eld, Sussex, 





YOMETHING 
coloured Pottery : 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dapt. “Ss 





\ INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 

BUYERS.—One of Britain’s finest brands, the 
“B.P.,” sold direct-by-post at MAKER'S PRIUES, 
will save you shillings in the £ £. Pure Wool, and Mixtures, 
Any style, any size, for Man, Woman and Child. Beauti- 
fully soft, silky and warm. | Unshrinkable. Satisfaction 
or money back. Send posteard for illus. catalogue and 
Patterns, free. — Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. $, Union 
Road, Nottingham. 











FOR SALE © 


( LD FARMHOUSE ante rnized). Oxford 6 miles;sta- 
tion. 5 bed, bathroom (h. & ¢.) ; garage ; matured 


garden. For SALE. £1,450.—Rector, Islip, Oxford. 





TOURS, &c. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL 
WORLD TOUR. 


T. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known organizer, 
leaves on Nov. 8th for the 10th WORLD TOUR to 
oe Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Siam, Java, China (Pekin), 
Japan, U.S.A., and ( ‘anada, for 7$ months, Programmes 
from 159 Auckland Road, U pper Norwood, London. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 





{ USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, sun, peace, 
Ps flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Wa drast, Mieders, 
Stubai. 





CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARS-SUR- 


| aa ‘HALE 
OLLON. 
Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 
tun by Oxtord and Publi¢ School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 
position. 
Open all the year. 








eee 


| BRITISH | HOTELS SECTION 

















Ashover (Derbyshire). Amidst 
i beautiful scenery. Fine centre for excursions, 
Very restful and invigorating, Return visits ireque ntly 
inade by visitors, 23 bedrooms,—For taritf apply 
MANAGERESS. Ashover 7. 


NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, 
A Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 


= MBERVALE,” 


Telephone: 





lacing sea. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
i Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


F)YUXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
1 tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474 


ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
yooms (h, and c., water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
K.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

DROITWICH BRINE Bb ATHS for Rheumatism. 


PXETER. —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quict old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 





Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom. 














1 XOLKESTQN i HE CARLTON, 
\ ih THE LEAS, 
First-@as¥ Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H. and C. WATBR IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 


Excellent catering. 


10s. 6d. incl. per day. 
’Phone 290. 


Private buites with bath. 

1 LASTONBURY.— CHALICE WELL GUEST 

J HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 
Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 











I ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 





Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro. 
for Illus. Prospectus. 


ee ae 
a 
* Smedley’s, Matlock.” 


Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write 
*’Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams:; 





apy be YW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter, Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms. 





-“—* ETOWN, near (Devon).—TWO BRIDGES 

{OTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 

30 o.. s of fishing, hunting. Excelle mnt cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tariff. “Lock-up garages. 


Ya ee oe PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





FFVORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
and R.A.C. ‘Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet above sea, 


AL. *Phone: 2207. 









On River Dart 
Fishing, boating, hunting, 
*Phone: fotne 31k 





gyno SEYMOUR HOTEL 
Ist cla Cent. heating. 
shooting, golf, bowls & ‘Tennis, &c. Gar. 





SOUTHPOR?T.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL: 





{IDMOUTH, 
h Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Taritf. 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 3800. 


SOUTH DEVON.—FEagiehurst Private 
Facing 
Cen- 
Tele- 





os RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comfble. 
WINTER QUARTERS, with family in 8. DEVON, 

“go ly outlook; lge. gdn.: 
light. Mod.— Box 134 $’ 


Close to town, river and sea. 


gas fires several bedrms,; elec 





rFVORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, 





FFNORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita glass sun 
parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 





GOOD meal... 
Z A comfortable bed... 
A reasonable bill . . . 
Particulars of 150 Hotels from 


Trust Houses Ltp., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2. 





er ee eee INNS 
Ask for ———— List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE FRESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., _— St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 ReuENt 
STREET, W. 


Were IRE to 

George’s 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly, 





Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 
Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 63, 6d., oF 
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